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CONTAINS: 
THE ‘WORK OF THE NEXT: CONGRESS. 
_By M. W. Hazeltine: Representatives Thomas C. Catchings, of 


| Mississippi; Jonathan P, Dolliver, of Iowa; George N. 

Southwick, of New York; and John C. Bell) of Colorado. 
MCPODED ORE CrOzes, ... 2. coe cece cece tesenvee ares voce Mrs, Lynn Linton 
ee Leet Some ee Che Contery ood oink sick cciecre Sepeccved soos N, S. Shaler 
How London Deals With Beggars. .......... The Rt. Hon, Lord Norton 


RESULTS OF THE BERING SEA ARBITRATION. 


ey The Higa: John W. Foster, 
Ex-Secretary of State. 


Christianity’ me OM ntolne: 005000 SS i 4EF oon veces Prof. Goldwin Smith 

Our Benefits from the Nicaragua Camel sivise ss ie .-... Arthur Silva White 

Personal History of the Second Empire—XII. The End of the Empire 
Albert D. Vandam 


Wild Traits in Tame Animals—IV. .............00- Dr, Louis Robinson 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AND THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


By the Clerk of the House of Commons, 
Sir Reginald F. D. Palgrave, K. C. B. 


Congress and the Next Paris Exposition............... Theodore Stanton 
Some Memories of a Great Lawyer ......+56 sessce sees eee W. Watson 
_E. M. Nicholl 


A Plea for the English Wife. .....:.....ccccccceccseseres 





so CENTS: A-COPKcge.- = + 
Sold ¥ ‘all N ewsdealers. 
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this country has seen,—ALBANY ARGUS. . 





IN THE 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW: 


are always found 
The Right Topics, : 
By the Right Men, 
At the Right Time. ) 
Tue Nortu American Review is rec- 
ognized on both sides of the Atlantic 
as the foremost Review ae the English ' 


langu and no re is spared 
in Thaintaining. i it ite. unrivalled . 


Tue Revirw is the mouthpiece of the 
men — Aye ssn who know most about: 
ts cs on which Americans 

ge esire to be informed from 
ion 3g to month. Its list of contribu- 
tors forms a roll of the representative 
men and women of the one. 

Subjects that concern the interests of 


AMERICAN WOMEN 
receive constant and special attention, 


Am special features of extraor- 
dinery tn ce which THe Nortu 
American Review has ih preparation 
Be aes a series each to Ge 

t. 


w.é. CLADSTONE 


THE FUTURE STAT 
ABD THE CONDITION OF MAN INIT. — 


The series will begin in the January 
number. 





$5.00-A YEAR, 


THE NORTH. AMERICAN REVIEW, 
3 East ah aires, New York. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
Important Holiday Publications 





Literary Shrines 
‘The Haunts of Some Famous American Authors. By THEO- 
‘ pore F. Wo.rz, M.D., Ph.D. [Illustrated with four 
photogravures. 12mo, crush buckram extra, gilt top, 
deckel edges, $1.25; half calf or half-morocco, $3.00. 


A Literary Pilgrimage 
Among the Haunts of Famous British Authors. By Tuxo- 
pore F. Wotre, M. D., Ph, D. Illustrated with four 
photogravures. 12mo, crushed buckram extra, gilt top, 
deckel edges, $1.25 ; half-calf or half-morocco, $3.00. 


Two volumes in a box, $2.50; half-calf or half-morocco, $6.00. 


For many years it has been the privilege of Dr. Wolfe to ramble and sojourn in the scenes amidst which his best beloved authors lived and wrote, 
He has made repeated pilgrimages to the shrines described in his works, and has been favored by intercourse and correspondence with many of the 


authors referred to. 
Cervantes 


The History of the Valorous and Witty Knight-Errant, Don 
Quixote ofthe Mancha. Translated by Thomas Shelton. 
The introduction by Justin McCarthy, and illustrated by 
Frank Brangwyn. Four volumes, 12mo, cloth, $4.00; 
f half-calf or half-morocco, $9.00. 


‘The Complete Works of Charles Lamb 


| Edited, with notes, by Percy Fitzceraup, A new edition, 
in six volumes. Cloth, extra, with eighteen portraits of 

_ Lamb and his friends. 16mo, cloth, $6.00; half-calf or 
i halfmorocco, $13.50. Published in connection with 
Gibbings & Co., Limited. 





A Last Century Maid 


A Juvenile by Anne H. WuHarrton, author of “ Through 
Colonial Doorways,” “Colonial Days and Dames,” 
etc. Quarto, illustrated, cloth, ornamental ,$1,50. 


A Wedding, and Other Stories 


Stories by JuLizn Gorpon, author of “A Diplomat’s Diary,” 
“ Poppa,” etc, Tall 12mo, buckram, $1.00, 


A Colonial Wooing 


A Novel. By Cuarves C. Appott, author of “The Birds 
About Us,” “ Travels ina Tree-Top,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


i The Sorrows of Satan; 
:Or, The Strange Experience of One Geoffrey Tempest, Millionaire. A Romance. By Marie Core ul, 
author of “Barabbas,” “The Soul of Lilith,” “Ardath,” “Thelma,” “Vendetta.” With frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The announcement of a new novel from the pen of Marie Corelli may easily be termed the most important of the present year. The author has 
! been busily engaged upon the work ever since the publication and consequent enormous success of her last novel, ‘Barabbas, " now in its twenty- 


\ fifth thousand. 
‘The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe 


‘In eight volumes. 12mo, cloth, illustrated with twenty-four 
photogravures. Cloth, $8.00; half-calf or half-morocco, 
20,00. 


Napoleon’s Last Voyages 

» Being the Diaries of Admiral Sir Thomas Ussher, R. N., 
K. C. B. (on board the “ Undaunted”) and John R. 
Glover, Secretary to Rear Admiral Cockburn (on board 
the “ Northumberland"). With explanatory notes and 
illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Bismarck’s Table Talk 


' Edited, with notes and an Introduction, by Cartes Lows, 
M. A., author of “Prince Bismarck; an Historical 
Biography,” etc, With portraits. 12mo, cloth, $2.00, 


The Evergreen 


iA Northern Seasonal. Part II. The Book of Autumn. 


Illustrated. 4to, embossed leather, $2.00 nev. 


TA Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes 


“Edited by S. Baring-Gould, With illustrations by members 
of the Birmingham Art School. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, $2.00. 


A Social Highwayman > 


By Evizasetu Purpps Tran, author of “ The Autobiography 
of a Profesional Beauty.” Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 





the Wonders ot Modern Mechanism 
A Résumé of Recent Progress in Mechanical, Physical and’ 
Engineering Science. By CuHartes Henry CocHRANe, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


The Story of a Marriage 

By Mrs. ALFRED BaLpwin. Published in connection with 
J. M. Dent & Co. Six illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

Cousin Mona 

A Story for Girls. By Rosa Noucuetre Carey, author of 
Little Miss Muffet,” “Aunt Diana,” etc, 12mo, illus- 
trated, cloth, $1.25. 


Trooper Ross, and Signal Butte. 
Two stories in one volume. A Book for Boys. By Captain 


Cuares Kino, U. S. A. With illustrations by Charles 
H. Stephens. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


A New Alice in the Old Wonderland 


A Fairy Tale by A. M. Ricuarps. Profusely illustrated by 
Anna M. Richards, Jr. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Girls Together 
By Amy E. BLANCHARD, author of “ Two Girls,” etc. Illus- 
trated by Ida Waugh. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Popular History of Animals for 
Young People 


By Henry ScHerren, F.Z.S. With fourteen colored plates 


and numerous wood-cuts. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 





Upon receipt of a postal card mentioning The Critic, we will take pleasure in mailing you our illustrated Catalogue of Christmas Books. 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s 


EDITIONS OF FINE LIBRARY BOOKS. 


CHASIBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

New Haition. Entirely revised and rewritten. 
Completein 10 volumes. 8vo, cloth, $80.00; 
cloth, uncut, $80.00; sheep, $40.00; half 
morocco, $45.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE 
WORLD. 
Edition of 1895. Royal 8vo, 1 volume, 
sheep, $12.00; half turkey or half russia, 
$15.00. 2 volumes, sheep, $15.00; half 
turkey or half russia, $18 00. With Patent 
Index, 75 cents additional. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. 
Edited by J. Toomas, M.D. Royal 8vo, one 
volume, sheep, $12.00; half turkey, $15.00; 
half calf, gilt, $15.00; half russia, $15.00. 2 
volumes, sheep, $15.00 ; half turkey, $18.00. 
With Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE. 

Dictionary of English Literature and British 
and American Authors. With Supplement 
to Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of English 
Literature and British and American Au- 
thors. By Joun Foster Kirx. Complete in 
5 volumes. Royal 8vo, cloth, $87.50 ; sheep, 
$42.50; half russia, $50.00; half calf, 
$55 00; half morocco, $55.00. 

New Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 
8vo, cloth, $8.00; cloth, gilt, $8.50; half 
calf, giit, $5 00; turkey antique, $7.00. 


H. H. FURNESS. 

Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Royal 
8vo,cloth. Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, Ham- 
let, King Lear, Ot'ello, The Merchant of 
Venice, As You Like It, The Tempest and A 
Midsummer Nights Dream. Per volume, 
$4.00. 10 volumes, half morocco, gilt top, 
sold only in sets, $50.00. 


READER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

18 volumes, crown 8vo, half morocco, gilt 
top, per set, $36.75. 

Each volume sold separately, as follows: 

Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer of the 
World, $2.50; The Writer’s Hand-Book, 
$2.50; Brewer’s Historic Note-Book, 
$350; Brewer's Reader’s Hand-Book, 
$8.50: Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable. $2.50; Brewer’s Dictionary of Mir- 
acles, $2.50; Edwards’s Words, Facts, and 
Phrases, $2.50; Worcester’s Comprehen- 
sive Dictionary, $2.50; Roget’s Thesaurus, 
$2.50; Ancient and Modern Familiar Quo- 
tations, $2.50; Soule’s Synonymes, #2.75; 
Hand-Rook of Literary Curiosities, $8.50; 
Gleanings for the Curious, $3.50 

WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED 

QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
Sheep, marbled edges, $10.00; half turkey 
Morocco, marbled edges, $12.00; half 1us- 
sia, marbled edges, $12.00; half russia, ver- 
milion edges, $12.50; full russia, marbled 
arene, $16.00; full russia, vermilion edges, 
$16 50; full turkey, marbled edges, $16 00; 
full turkey, extra gilt edges, $17.00. 

The above styles, with Denison’s Patent 
Index, 75 cents additional. 


TALES FROM TEN POETS. 
M4 H. §..Morrw. 8 vols. 16mo, cloth, 
00; half calf, $6.00 ; half morocco, $6.00; 
three-quarters calf, gilt top, $7.50. 





BULWER’S NOVELS. 

Library Editivn. 47 vols. 12mo, cloth, 

$58.75; haif calf, gilt, $117.50. 

Lord Lytton Edition. 2% vols. 12mo, 

cloth, $31.25; sheep, $48.25; half calf, gilt 

top, $50.00; half morocco, new style, gilt 
top, $62.50. 

BRONTE’S NOVELS. 

Library Edition, with Life. Illustrated. 7 

vols. Orown 8 vo. Per set, cloth, $10.50; 

half calf, gilt, $24.50; three-quarters calf 
extra, gilt top, $25.00. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. WORKS. 

Ashburton Edition. 20 volumes. Dem 

8vo. Containing many portraits and illus- 

trations. Cloth, gilt top, uncut, paper titles, 
per vol., $2.50; English cloth, extra, per 
vol., $2.50; half caif, $4.00; three-quar- 
ters calf extra,gilt top,uncut, per vol ,$4.50. 

LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

New Hdition. Chesterfield’s Letters to His 
Son. 5 vols., 8vo., cloth, $12.50; half 
calf, $20.00 ; three-quarters calf, $22.50. 

DICKENS. 

The Standard Edition of the Works. of 
Charles Dickens. Profusely illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, per vol., $2.50. 

Complete Sets, 30 vols. Cloth, $60.00; 

half calf, $120.00; three-quarters calf ex- 
tra, gilt top, $125.00; tree calf, $140.00; 
tree calf, gilt extra, $175.00. 
Tavistock Hdition. Large 12mo. 80 vols. 
Cloth, $45.00 ; half calf, gilt top or marbled 
edges, #90.00 ; three-quarters calf or mor- 
rocco, $100.00. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. Waverley Novels. 
A New Library Hdition. In sets. Bound 
in 25 vols. Cloth, gilt top, $48.75; half 
morocco, $56.25; half calf, gilt, marbled 
edges, $80 00; three-quarters calf, $100.00. 
Special Hdition. With 185 extra steel 
plates (in all,185 plates). Sets. In cloth 
boards, 25 vols., $62.60; three-quarters 
calf, extra, gilt top, uncut edges, $125.00. 

W. Tl. THACKERAY. 

Complete Works. Library Hdition. Tlus- 
trated. 24 vols. 8vo, cloth, per vol., $2.00; 
cloth, $48.00 ; half calf, gilt, $84.00 ; three- 
quarters calf extra, gilt top, $93.00; tree 
calf, $120.00. 

Popular Iliustrated Hdition. Complete 
in 26 vols. Cloth, $82.50; half calf, $65. - 
00; three-quarters calf extra, gilt top, 
$78.00. 


Standard Edition. Illustrated. 26 vols. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top or uncut edges, per vol., 
$3.00. Per set, 26 vols. Cloth, og 
title, $78.00; English cloth, uncut, $78.00; 
—— calf, $150.00; tree calf, 
$200.00. 


JOHN KEATS. 

Lamia. Large quarto. Illustrated. Ele- 
gantly bound. Cloth, $15.00; Japanese 
silk, $25.00. 

Cheap Edition. Small 4to. Cloth, $5.00; 
new leather, $6.00 ; tree calf, $10 00. 
Odes and Sonnets. With Iliustrative De- 
—. by Will H. Low. Folio, Cloth 

1 


Poetical Works. Edited by H. Buxton Fore- 
man Edition, 8 vols. Crown 8vo, 





. Third 
cloth, gilt top, $4.50; half calf, $7.50; 
three-quarters calf, $9.00. 


Y|HALF-HOURS WITH 


HALF-HOUR SERIES. 


SELEOTED AND ARRANGED BY 
CHARLES MORRIS. 
Uniform in style, size, and binding. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
Complete in four crown 8vo volumes. 
Cloth, $6.00; half calf, $10.00; three-quar- 
ters calf, $13.00. 
HALF-HOURS WITH ASIERICAN HIS- 
TORY. 
Two volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth, $8.00; 
half calf, $5 00; three-quarters calf, $6.50. 
HE BEST FOR- 
EIGN AUTHORS. 
Four volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$6; half calf, $10; three-quarters calf, $138. 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST HU- 
MOROUS AUTHORS, 
Four volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$6.00; half calf, $10.00; three-quarters calf, 
$18.00. 


HISTORICAL TALES, 
By Cuaries Morris America, England, 
France, Germany. Cloth, per vol., $1.25; 
4 vols. , cloth, $5.00 ; half calf, $10.00. 

CHARLES AND MARY LAMB, 
Tales from Shakespeare. With a contin- 
uation and completion by Harrison 8. 
Morris. 16mo. 4 vols. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$4.00; half calf or half morocco, $8.00; 
equate calf, $10.00. 

W.H. PRESCOTT, 
Complete Works. New and Revised Hdi- 
tion. 15 vole, 12mo. Edited by J. Fostzr 
Krrx. Per set, extra cloth, $80.00; sheep, 
$87.50 ; three-quarters calf, $52.50. 
Popular Edition. 16 vols. With Life of 
Prescott. Cloth, $16.00; half morocco, 
new style, gilt top, $82.00; half calf, 
$82.00 





De Lume Library Edition. Complete in 
12 volumes, $60.00. 

THOFAS BUCHANAN READ. 
Poetical Works. 8 vols. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, new style, $5.25; half calf, gilt, $9.00. 
Illustrated Library Edition. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt, $8.00; tree calf, $7.50; full morocco, 
antique, $7.50. 

TALES FRO! TEN POETS, 
By H. 8. Morris. 8 vole. 16mo, cloth, 

.00; half calf, $6.00; half morocco, $6.00; 

three-quarters calf, gilt top, $7.50. 

TALES FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 
By Cuaries Morris. 4 vols. 16mo, cloth, 
$4.00; half calf, $8.00; half morocco, $8.00; 
three-quarters calf, gilt top, $10.00. 

L. A. THIERS. 
History of the Consulate and the Empire 
of France. Illustrated. 12 octavo vols. 
Cloth, $86.00; half morocco, gilt top, $60.00, 

History of the French Revolution. Ilus- 

trated. 5 octavo vols. Cloth, $15.00; three- 
a calf or three-quarters morocco, 


25.00. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Complete Works.’ 5 vols. 12mo, cloth, 
$6.25; half morocco, gilt top, $10.00; three- 
uarters calf, $15.00. 
IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK. 
New Edition. 2vols. 12mo. Illustrated, 
with Engravings on Wood. Cloth extra, 





gilt top, ¢4; half calf or half morocco, $7.00. 


Ask to see the Lippincott Editions of the Standard Authors. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, carriage paid, on receipt of the price, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
Riverside Haditions 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 

Complete Works. With several etched por- 
traits, frontispieces and engraved half tities. 
Edition limited to 1,000 sete. 9 vols., 
loth, uncut, $18.50, net; half calf, gilt top, 

00, net. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

Complete Works, comprising his remarkable 
Essays, Lectures and Poems. With two 

rtraits. 12 vols., each 12mo, gilt top, 
1.75; the set, 12 vols., $21.00; half calf, 
$36.00; half ome, gilt’ top, $30.0 00; half 
levant, $48.00. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

Complete Works. Including his Novels, | 
Tales, Classical Stories and Note Bookys. | 
With Bibliographical Notes by Gzorce P. 
Larnrop. 12 original full-page etchings, 
18 vignette wood-cuts, and portrait. In 18 
volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00 each ; 
the set, $26.00 ; half calf, $39.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $42.00; half levant, $52.00. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

Complete Works. Including the unrivaled 
Breakfast Table Series, Novels and other 

rose writings, in 10 volumes; Poetical 

Works, in 8 volumes. With portraits. 
Notes by Dr. Holmes, etc. 18 volumes, 
crown 8vo, each volume, $1.50; the set, 
$19.50; half calf, $85 75; half calf, gilt top, | 
$89.00; half levant, $52.00 





| 


‘FIVE MINUTE STORIES. 





more serious writers. 


BOYS & GIRLS sit. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 


By James Otis, author of “JENNY WREN’'s BOARDING 
Hovss,” etc. Each story complete in one volume, 
with 16 illustrations. 





For a Present. 


ARIEL 
SHAKESPEARE 


Be Boys of 1745. ae - ture of Louisbourg. ‘Bach play isin aseparate volume. Pocket 


An Island HKefu 


Jasco Bay in 1676, 
3. Neal Phe Miller 


x son of Liberty. 


4, Ezra Jordan’s Escape from the bcdinies | 


at Fort Loyall. 

Stories of our Colontal and revolutionary history 
in the garb of fiction—the characters being mostly 
from history. No American boy should fail to read 
them all. 12mo, cloth. Each Vic. 


DOTY DONTCARE, txciRuthice ime 


ry 
Farrington Foster. troduction by Dr. Elliott 
| Coues. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 
By Laura E. 
ware au- 
thor of “Captain January,” * Melod 

Acharming collection of short 2 Phe: and clever 


|poems for children. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.25 


CHATTERBOX, 1895, Sinset.s"suzene 


lustrations and 400) pages of choice reading matter. 


4to, boards. $1.25 
WHEN LOVE I$ DONE, “ctnine cover 
By Ethel Davis. 16mo, cloth. $1.25 


SCHOOLBOYS IN JAPAN, 2: *sisaie 

ed. A picture of some aspects of social custome, 
manners, etc., which are seldom touched upon by 
Other volumes in the series 
“Schoolboys in Italy” and ‘* Schoolboys in Rus- 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. | sia.” Small 8vo, cloth, with very handsome cover 


Complete Poetical and Prose Works. With 
Notes, Biographical and Bibliographical 


Information, Indexes, etc., and five por- | on receipt of price, by the publis 
11 volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, | 


traits 
the set, $16.50; half calf, $380.25; half calf, | 
gilt top. $82. 50; half levant, $44.00. The 
same, with the life of mp ay ga ee his 
brother, SamMugL Lonere..ow (8 volu 


14 volumes, crown 8vo, $22.50; half ait, | 


$38.50; half calf. gilt top, $41. 50. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

Poetical and Prose Works. Embracing Liter- | 
ary Eseaye in 4 volumes, Political Eesays, 
Literary aaa Political Addresses, ween in 
4 volumes, Latest Literary auere 00 Ad- 
dresses, The Old English ramatists 
With portraits, indexes, etc. 12 volumes, 
crown 8vo, gilt top, each, (except vols. 11 
and 12) $1.50; vols. 11 and 12, each, $1.25; 
the set, 12 volumes, $17.50; half calf, $33.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $36.00; half levant, $48.00. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

Complete Poetical Works. The best edition 

juced. Edited, with an Introductory 
emoir and Notes, by Georez BE. Woop- 
BERRY. With a new steel portrait of Shel- 
ley. Centenary Edition (substantial! 8 
~All with the Riverside Hditions of 
fellow, Lowell, ete., above described.) "ee 
volumes, crown 8vo, '$7.00; half calf, $12.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $18.00; half levant, $16.00. 

HENRY D. THOREAU. 

Complete Works. Newly edited, with a full 

ex to each volume, and in the last 
volume a general index to the whole. One 
volume has a biographical sketch of Tho- 
reau by Mr. Emerson. ‘Three portraits. 
11 volumes (including the volume of 
), each, crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50; 

the set, in box, $16.50; half calf, $30. 25: 
half calf, gilt top, $38 00; half levant, $44. 
os S GREENLEAF WHITTIER. -- 

Com Poetical and Prose Works. With 
Mate t by Mr. Whittier, Table of First Lines, 
poy nae List of Poems, etc., etc., 
and five ts. The set, 7 volumes, 

crown 8vo, gilt top, $10.50; half calf, 
$19.25; half calf, gilt top, $20.50 ; half 
levant, $28.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 Bast 17th Street, New York, 


design $1.50 


For sale by booksellers generally, “d sent by mail postpaid, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO0’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. 


By EDMONDO DE AMICI8. Translated from the Italian 
by Stanley Rhoads Yarnall,M.A. This edition 
is made from new electrotype plates, and has 
been very carefully printed, It contains forty- 
five photogravure illustrations, index, and a 
map. Bound in two volumes, small octavo, gilt 
tops. Cloth ornamental, in cloth box ,with slip 
covers), %5,00; half calf, gilt top, $10.00; large- 
paper edition, in two vo umes, linfited to 150 
copies, $10.00. 








NEW JUVENILES BY THE CELEBRATED 
AUTHORS 


HORATIO ALGER, JR. 
Adrift in the City, or Paul Conrad’s 
+ al Fight. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 


HARRY CASTLEMON. 

Elam Storm, the Wolfer. 
The Mioping 5 Povket Book, or Tom Ma. 

son’s Lu 

Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, each, $1.25, 

EDWARD 8S. ELLIS. 
The Path in the Ravine. 
The Young Rancher. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, each, $1.25. 


EDWARD KING, 
Under the Med Fiag. Illustrated. 
cloth, $1.25, 


LUCY Cc. LILLIE. 
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HENRY T. COATES & CO., Philadelphia. 
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rad A series of twelve illustrations, designed 
Pa ise Lost. and etched by William Strang, R R.P.E, 
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only printed for America. Price, $20, net. 
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A Monk of Fife. 


A Romance of the Days of Jeanne D’Arc. 
Done into English from the manuscript in 
the Scots ae of Ratisbon. By An- 
Drew LanG. ith Frontispiece. wn 
8vo, cloth, ornamental cover, $1.25. 


* One of the most beautiful and touching romances 
given to the world for many a long day.” —The Chicago 
Evening Post. 


Old Mr. Tredgold. 


A Story of Two Sisters. By Mrs. M. O. W. 
OurpHant, Author of ‘‘ Chronicles of Car- 
lingford,” ‘‘ Madame,” etc. Orown 8vo, 
buckram, $1.50. 
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A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom. By 
Freperio W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Can- 
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8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
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Macmillan & Company’s Recent Publications 
SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. OLIPHANT, Author of * Makers of Venice,” ** Makers of Florence,” ete. 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN ROTIFIE. 


IN FOUR BOOKS. I. Honorable Women not a Few. It. ‘The Pope who made the Papacy.-Ill. Lo Popoleo; and th 
Tribune of the People. IV. ‘The Popes who made the City. eto scecaty B: 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of * Makers of Venice,” etc. With numerous illustrations by J —- Pennell and Henry P. Riviere. Engraved on wood by Octave 
Lacour. Crown 8vu, cloth, $3.00. 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 100 copies, superroyal 8vo, $8.00. 








By Grace King, 
NEW ORLEANS OLD-WORLD JAPAN. 
’ 
The Piace and the People. Legends of the Land of the Gods. 
By Grace KInG, author of ‘Monsieur Motte,” “Jean Baptiste Le Moyne,” | Retold by Frank Rinper. With 8¢ illustrations (14 of them being full-page), 
“Balcony Stories,” etc. With numerous iliustrations by Frances EK. by T. H. Robinson. Crown 8yo, cloth, with special design, $2.00. 


Jones. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 





SECOND EDITION. NOW READY, 


THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 1848-1888. 


Collected and arranged by Gzoncse W. E. RusseLu. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $8.00. (Unifurm with Matthew Arnold’s other works.) 

“ There is not a dull line in hie correspondence. Phis is because he played many parts, because he was critic, man of the world, playful friend, incessant 
traveller, endlessly lovable husband and father, and a thousand other things. But most of all it is his poetic strain that brings a spell within his pages, a strain 
of feeling for beauty in all things. He sought unremittingly for the loveliness in life, the finer grain, the subtler emotion, the higher ideal, and without 
qualification he found it. One might know this from the texture of his letters alone, Their substance is one of the rarest iu epistolary literature and their 
style is unique, for in the smallest matters, asin the greatest, Matthew Arnold gave the best of himself to his task; even as a letter-writer his motto was 
* Noblesse obiige,’”—New York Tribune. 

* These two vo'umes constitute, from the point of view of literature, the most important publications of the season—or, for that matter, of several seasons. 

“ A man of letters of such distinction belongs, however, to the world which he has stirred, stung or charmed. and some personal account was needed ‘That 
account is furnished by these letters, written largely to those who stoud nearest him, and covering the whole per.od of his active life. In these entirely, 
informal accounts of himself addressed to his mother, his wife, his sisters, his children, and to a few intimate friends, the nature, spirit, aims, and methods of 
the man are entirely revealed. No man was ever more simple and sincere. The letters are so eutirely in accord with the published works that they forma 
connecting link to bind them together, and they also supply the Key tothem. As ag Sirs ae these letters are a great and lasting interest; as literature, they 
will take their place beside ‘ Culture and Anarchy’ and ‘ Kssays in Oriticism,’”—The Outlook. 
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The Tennyson Beacon Fund 
DURING the week just past, the following subscriptions have 
been sent us :-— 


Mrs. E. B. Fullerton, Columbus, O. $1. 

L. H. White, Pittsburg, Penn. i; 

$2. 
Previously received, $1171.51; total to date, $1173.51. As 

soon as $1200 has been contributed, the subscription will be 

closed, and the money in hand forwarded at once to the Rev. 

Joseph Merriman, at Freshwater, on the Isle of Wight. We ap- 

peal again to Tennyson’s admirers to aid us in making the Beacon 

a tribute of the Anglo-Saxon world to one of its greatest poets— 

not merely a national one. 


Octavius Brooks Frothingham 


“ YOUR LEVELLERS,” said Doctor Johnson, “ wish to level 
down as far as themselves; but they cannot bear levelling up to 
themselves.” Octavius Brooks Frothingham, whose death 
came last week in the full ripeness of days, was a leveller of 
a sort not described in Dr. Johnson's disparaging definition. 
Born in the purple, as it were, of Boston’s social and intel- 
lectual aristocracy, his lines of near ancestry touched an Everett 
and an Adams. With gifts and education fitting him for 
eminence in a remarkable company of scholars and orators, 
he was a natural heir to the highest honors of the pulpit or 
platform at a time when the pulpit boasted a Channing, and 
the platform a Phillips. With a free choice of such lines of 
distinction, he took the path an honest thinker must in those 
days take, and struck the fertile and opulent levels where the 
tropical fruits of a warm humanity best ripen. There he 
found Emerson and Whittier, Ripley, Higginson and Lowell, 
Parker and Garrison doing yeoman’s service in the field, 
each with that 





‘* open brow 
Of undisturbed humanity,” 
which still shines, as we look back, making that period of 
our national Mfe a glowing picture, beautiful to the patriotic 
imagination. 

Mr. Frothingham’s part in the task washis own, He was, 
in his early days, and in all his days, despite a seeming con- 
tradiction induced by physical infirmity, too hopeful, too 
full of enthusiasm, not to see promise in many schemes that 
proved unfruitful. Ie was too logical a thinker to stay long 
at any point short of the natural end of his road; and cour- 
ageous enough to go on even if he travelledalone. In Salem, 
where his ministry lasted eight years, such logic. compelled 
him, with Emerson, to drop the communion service, and led 
him with a minority into the anti-slavery camp. In New 
Jersey and New York, where he labored in the pulpit for 
nearly twenty-five years, it put him into collision with the 
masterful spirits of the Unitarian body, and at last left him 
on a platform of his own, surrounded by a growing company 
of active thinkers and practical workers, the best in the 
metropolis. It: was not then a society diversion to work 
among the tenement population. There was purification of 
aless fashionable sort to be done—the building up of a 
healthy sentiment in national morals that should make 
emancipation possible and feasible; the vast work of the 
War period; and then the rectification of habits of thinking 
on lines of the new science 

‘“* Given to redeem the human mind from error.” 


There was no charity, no helpful industry, no hopeful proc- 
ss of education, no attempted regeneration of art or let- 
ters, which did not find a centre in his congregation. Jour- 
nalists, authors, scholars, educators, artists, philanthropists, 


found in his eloquence a stimulus and in his pen an active 
help. He was a critic who, with Ripley, gave judgment, in 
the columns of the Zridune, on epoch-making books pro- 
duced here and across the seas at a time when Darwin and 
Spencer and Carlyle and Mill were great lights abroad, On 
his table, too, were the best poems, novels, essays, histories. 
In his beautiful home were gathered from time to time the 
brightest men and women, representing literature and criti- 
cism, art and the drama. All high thinkers in a way live 
alone, but they must be fed, and he was hungry for all that 
true, sincere friendship had to give. As a lover of civic ele- 
gance, he kept an open eye for whatever would ornament 
the city, and ennoble the wilder elements in our splendid 
democracy. 

We speak of our “ Little Italy.” His home was a shin- 
ing bit of New England, without the Puritan asceticism. All 
that was scholarly, all that possessed what we like to call 
“ distinction,” he had, and as a gentleman in the best sense 
of the term he could never be taken off his feet; but noth- 
ing could close his ear to the last word of the wayward 
Ishmaelites of reform, and no risk of exposure in bad com- 
pany would keep him away from any place where a new 
thought, or a promised betterment of human conditions, 
might be sought. He had been too long on the unfashion- 
able levels to be disturbed by any quaint cut of coat. He 
was no organizer. No one struggled harder than he to 
overcome this original defect, or lamented more than he his 
incapacity. Yet around him and under him organization of 
the most efficient sort grew, stimulated by the society gath- 
ered by his intellectual gifts, and it is to be doubted if there 
is to-day any municipal centre of activity where a sweeter at- 
mosphere exists to give vitality to reform work and a charm 
to the life of the reformer. His claim to special attention 
in these columns lies in the fact that he brought to the me- 
tropolis the best kind of scholarship, and by his literary gifts 
contributed, with Ripley, Dana, Bryant, Greeley, Curtis, 
a rare quality in the higher departments of literary criticism, 
in which kindliness went with acuteness, urbanity with hon- 
esty. James HERBERT MORSE. 

(Sec note on page 396.) 





Alexandre Dumas 


THERE ARE FEW more striking instances of hereditary 
genius than that presented in the case of the elder and 
younger Dumas, and yet no two men, laboring in the com- 
mon field of literature, could have exhibited greater contrasts 
in their personal character, the quality of their inteliectual 
power, or in the objects and manner of their life-work. The 


. one, with a strong infusion of the rich, hot blood of the 


tropics in his veins and a marvelous imagination enforced by 
exuberant vitality, gave the fullest rein to his fancy in a series 
of dazzling romances without the slightest regard for the 
truth of nature or history, or any other consideration than 
the sale of his books and the gratification of his own vanity 
and animal instincts; the other a laborious student of social 
problems, an elegant scholar and polished wit, scrupulously 
careful in respect of style and detail—in a word, an artist 
who strove, though not always successfully, to make his 
imagination subservient to reason. 

The pedigree of these remarkable men has been given in- 
correctly in most of the current newspaper accounts. The 
elder Dumas was a quadroon, not a mulatto. His father, 
General Dumas, a soldier of extraordinary courage and dash, 
was the son of a French Marquis and a Haytian Negress. 
He himself was the son of a Frenchwoman, and it was a 
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Frenchwoman of low social degree who became the mother 
of the illustrious playwright and novelist who has just died 
in Paris, Alexandre Dumas, //s, was, then, an octoroon, not 
@ quadroon, as commonly reported. Being illegitimate, and 
his sire still poor and unknown, his early boyhood days—he 
was born in July 1824—were passed in neglect and wretch- 
edness, if not in actual suffering, In later years he referred 
sometimes to the taunts of his companions which made his 
life miserable. It was the cruelty of these young tyrants, 
doubtless, that first set him to brooding over the injustice of 
the social law that visits all the penalties of frailty upon the 
woman and her hapless offspring. But a better time was 
coming. The author of “ Les Trois Mousquetaires,” hitherto 
only a poor government clerk, suddenly found himself rich 
and famous, and, to his credit be it said, bethought him of 
the boy, recognized him publicly and ultimately conferred 
his name upon him by legal process. The lad was sent to 
the Pension Goubaux, and later to the Collége Bourbon, 
where he soon proved himself an apt scholar and evinced 
his predisposition to literature by writing verses. It was 
noted, also, that he was of a delicate and sensitive nature. 
In the course of time his father took him on a trip to Spain 
and Africa, but appears to have been incredulous of his 
ability, until, after their return to Paris, he produced his first 
serious literary effort, “ Les Aventures de Quatre Femmes 
ef d'un Perroquet,” which attracted much favorable com- 
ment. After this the heart of the older man was opened, 
and thenceforward father and son lived on terms of the 
closest amity and hearty mutual admiration. 

With the exception of a pamphlet upon coins, now of in- 
terest to collectors only, young Dumas offered no new work 
to the public until he was twenty-four years old, when he 
submitted for his father’s approval the manuscript of “La 
Dame aux Camélias.” Soon afterwards the novel was pub- 
lished and took the town by storm. Like Byron, the author 
awoke to find himself famous, and the triumph of this, the 
first of his social studies, marked out for him a line of liter- 
ary endeavor which he pursued for nearly fifty years. The 
story, with its youthful audacity, fervor and sentiment, its brill- 
iant observation and description, and its eloquent, if falla- 
cious, special pleading, had an enormous circulation, not only 
in France, but in Europe, and was none the less popular on 
account of the attacks directed against it on the score of its 
dangerous morality. “Le Roman d'une Femme,” “ Diane 
de Lys,” “La Dame aux Perles” and “La Vie & Vingt Ans” 
followed in quick succession and were read with avidity. But 
none ofthem achieved the permanent popularity of the first book 
in the series, Meanwhile Dumas, partly through his father’s in- 
troductions and partly through his own fame, had become a 
much-sought-for guest in the choicest circles of literary and 
artistic society. Itwas natural that he should turn his attention 
to the stage, and it was in that direction that he was to win his 
greatest distinction. His industry, his fastidiousness (in liter- 
ary expression), his nice sense of effect and proportion, and 
his natural skill in construction, fitted him peculiarly for the 
writing of comedies, and each of the five novels mentioned, 
when condensed by him into dramatic form, proved exceed- 
ingly popular and profitable. Only one of them, however, 
is alive today. The extraordinary vitality of “Camille,” as 
it is generally called here and in England, is due not only to 
its own great theatrical merits—in form and expression it is 
one of the most brilliant comedies of the century,—but to 
the phases of life it represents, whith are common to all 
places and periods. In the beginning it gained a tremen- 
dous notoriety from the attempt of the French censor of 
the day, M. Léon Faucher, to suppress it, but, once before 
the footlights, it could afford to depend upon its own brill- 
iancy, pathos and power. That it possesses all these attri- 


butes is indisputable, but it is also true that it is false to na- 
ture and unwholesome in moral. 

een 1852 and 1875, except for a brief time during 
the Franco-German war, a rapid succession of plays and 
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novels proceeded from M. Dumas’s pen. Space will not per- 
mit anything like individual consideration of them, anda 
mere list in the fashion of a catalogue would not be particu- 
larly interesting. ‘These works were not all of equal merit, 
but each of them displayed in a remarkable degree the main 
characteristics of the author’s work, such as his steadfastness 
of purpose in enforcing his social theories by means of strik- 
ing and fascinating, though often violent and morbid, illus- 
trations; his infinite care in matters of detail; his polished 
diction and his scintillating and incisive wit. Among the 
most famous plays of this period of his activity may be men- 
tioned **Le Demi-Monde,” “‘ Le Fils Naturel,” “Le Pére 
Prodigue,” suggested doubtless by the example of his own 
father, “ L’Ami des Femmes,” “‘ Une Visite de Noces” and 
“La Princesse Georges”; and among the novels, “Cé. 
sarine,” “Antonine,” “Tristan le Roux,” “ Revenants,” 
“Sophie Printemps,” “Thérése’’ and “L’Affaire Clémen- 
ceau,” the last of which has furnished the foundation of a 
number of sensational and worthless melodramas. In 1870 
he retired to his house at Puys, near Dieppe, where he at- 
tended his father in his closing hours, and whence he issued 
his “ Lettre sur les Choses du Jour,” a vigorous philippic 
against the Commune, filled with bitter truths and fierce in- 
vective, and ending with a touch of the mysticism of which 
traces appear in much of his later composition. The patri- 
otic ardor with which this manifesto was inspired, and the 
audacity with which dangerous subjects and persons were 
handled, caused a sensation and greatly raised Dumas in the 
estimation of his countrymen. It was followed by a “ Nou- 
velle Lettre de Junius 4 Son Ami” and “ Une Nouvelle Let- 
tre sur les Choses du Jour,” conceived and written in a sim- 
ilar spirit. 

In 1872 he produced his brochure, ‘“‘ L’Homme-Femme,” 
in which he argued the right of husbands to kill unfaithful 
wives, and followed this with that unpleasant but powerful 
emotional drama, “La Femme de Claude,” in which this 
theory is put into execution. ‘“ Monsieur Alphonse,” deal- 
ing with an even more repulsive topic, was played in the 
same year. In1876he produced “L’Etrangére” and “ Les 
Danicheff,” both of which are well known in this country. and 
in 1881 “‘ La Princesse de Bagdad” and “ Denise,” the latter 
of which has been played in this city within the week. 
“ Francillon,” in which a most delicate topic ® treated with 
extraordinary adroitness, was acted first in 1887, and is prom- 
inent to-day in the repertory of Duse, who imparts to the 
heroine a verisimilitude which the art of the author is power- 
less to convey. In addition to all these novels and plays, he 
published an immense number of letters, essays, sketches and 
other fugitive pieces, including “ Atala,” a lyric piece, a 
pamphlet on the death of the famous Aimée Desclée, for 
whom he had a long-enduring and intimate friendship, a 
paper on divorce, another on the second coming of Christ, 
and a third on “ Les Femmes qui Tuent et les Femmes qui 
Votent.” 

Notwithstanding his origin and the conditions of his child- 
hood, Alexandre Dumas, f/s, was not only a typical French- 
man, but atypical Parisian. Indeed, all that was best in the 
intellectual society of Paris lay at his feet. His home was 
the centre of attraction, not only for all the worshippers of 
art in any or all of its varied forms, but for members of the 
most exclusive aristocracy. He, himself, by marriage 
was connected with the old nobility. His manner was per- 
fect and his conversation, illuminated by constant flashes of 
Gallic wit, was a perpetual delight, except to those who ex- 
posed themselves unwarily to the thrusts of his keen irony. 
His tongue, upon occasion, could be extremely savage, but 
his prevalent mood was one of good-humored cynicism. 
Every room in his house was full to overflowing with artistic 
treasures, and his own private workshop, provided with every 
conceivable aid to a methodical mind, was a marvel of at- 
tractiveness. He gained a seat in the Academy, the crown- 
ing reward of French literary life, in 1874, and when he was 
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received, Victor Hugo, for the first time since his return 
from exile, visited the Institute to do honor to the son of his 
old rival. He already was a commander of the Legion of 
Honor. At the Théatre Francais, of course, he was regarded 
with the utmost reverence, and for several years he held the 
position of President of the Society of Dramatic Authors. 
With the theatre he was busy to the last, being still engaged 
at the time of his death upon his comedy, “La Route de 
Thébes,” which is said to contain a scathing attack upon 
modern journalism, 

It isas a dramatist that Dumas will live longest in the 
memory of the general public, both inside and outside of 
France. He was the real inventor of the “ problem” play, 
of which so much is heard nowadays. But he had a higher 
aim than merely to attract the public by morbid appeals to 
the grosser passions. He tilted all his life at what he 
deemed to be, and what often are, great and grievous social 
abuses, but the remedy that he sought was beyond the power 
of legislation. In England and in this country theatregoers, 
as a rule, cared only for his manner, not for his motive, and 
it is to be regretted that his great abilities were confined so 
closely to the relations of the sexes, a topic not well 
adapted to theatrical discussion. But his plays, although 
often distorted, are nevertheless real studies from life, while 
their compact, neat and topical construction, and their wit, 
humor, pathos and force, give them a very high artistic value. 
It is not only in France that his loss will be felt. 





Literature 
New Editions of the Elder Dumas 
1. The Three Musketeers. By Alexandre Dumas, With 250 /ilustra- 
tions by Maurice Leloir, 2 vols, D, Appleton & Co 2, The 
Romances of Alexandre Dumas. New series. 6 vols, Little, 
Brown & Co. 

IN THE FICTION of the century there are few characters 
that seem at the present day as real as Dumas’s famous 
“ Three Musketeers” (1), who are so decidedly not of this age. 
It is, perhaps, their very aloofness that makes them so con- 
vincing. They impress us as exterior facts do, imposing 
themselves upon us without regard to our conceptions of 
what is possible or likely. And when Athos, Porthos and 
Aramis force the doors of our imagination, they let in 
a whole world of seventeenth-century storm and sunshine, 
drumming and trumpeting, preaching and argument, a 
world of hubbub and vast pretentions, in which everyone is 
cock-sure about everything; in which no one doubts, but 
everybody argues with a gorgeous display of wit, learning 
and logic, and a very fine show, too, of horse, foot and artil- 
lery. We care little nowadays for what were the questions 
ofthe time. Catholic and Protestant have almost forgotten 
what they once quarreled over, and the schemes of the great 
Cardinal and of his enemies are alike viewx jeu. But what 
would we not give to be so sure about our rights and our 
opinions as were those hearty combatants of theirs? It is, 
doubtless, often wise to withhold assent, to abstain from 


action, but it is not natural nor easy, and we feel relieved - 


when we can live in fancy with a generation that made of 
every problem a cause of quarrel, and fought it out with 
hard words and hard blows. The great romancers of the 
middle of the century, of whom the elder Dumas was one of 
the greatest, have made this possible for us; and, so long as 
we hesitate and criticise and ponder, so long as we are in- 
different, undecided and idle, their works must continue to 
be our chief delight. 

He who has read “The Three Musketeers” as a boy will be 
almost as grateful to Maurice Leloir for renewing his pleasure, 
as to Dumas for conferring it in the first instance. In this 
handsome edition in red and buff he has given form and 

, gesture and carriage to the three jolly companions 
and their glorious Gascon recruit, d’Artagnan. The King 
and the Cardinal, the valet and the innkeeper, Madame 
ieux and her august mistress move before us in their 
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buff coats and lace collars, feathers and furbelows, as in life. 
We see what “the shoulder of Athos, the baldrick of Por- 
thos and the handkerchief of Aramis” looked like; how the 
King’s Musketeers and the Cardinal's guards had it out with 
one another in the street; the magnificent exterior of Por- 
thos’s apartments in the Rue du Vieux-Colombier; how 
d’Artagnan rushed down stairs to fall upon the man of 
Meung, and how he set back M. de Tréville’s clock three- 
quarters of an hour, and kissed the hand of Madame de 
Bonacieux, and was released from prison, and galloped with 
Buckingham through London streets, and many other doings 
of his. We see how the King and Queen danced the ballet 
of La Merlaison, how Planchet rubbed down a horse, and 
how a seventeenth-century abduction was managed. The 
pictures add just what is needed to Dumas’s dramatic, sel- 
dom descriptive, way of telling things. Were we reading “ Le 
Capitaine Fracasse,” or even “Le Roman Comique,” we 
might perhaps be able to dispense with them; but they are 
to Dumas what the stage-setting is to a play, and it may be 
said that, until he was illustrated by Leloir, no one, not a 
French antiquarian, could have understood him thoroughly. 
The make-up of the volumes (a reprint in less costly form of 
the holiday edition of last year) is worthy of their matter. 

In continuation of their standard edition of Dumas’s ro- 
mances, six new volumes have just been issued by Little, 
Brown & Co. (2). They include two volumes of “ The War 
of Women,” that romance of the Fronde in which Anne of 
Austria and the Princess of Condé are leading characters ; 
“ Black, the Story of a Dog,” and of the dog’s master, the 
adventurous Chevalier Dieudonné de la Graverie ; ‘The Ball 
of Snow ” and “ Sultanetta,” which are bound in one volume 
as “Tales of the Caucasus”; and two volumes of “ Ascanio,” 
in which wonderful story Dumas has introduced not only his 
hero’s master, Cellini, and the latter’s master, the King, but 
many others of the great men of the age, Rabelais and 
Marot, the Duke of Medina-Sidonia and Henri d'Es- 
tienne. Each volume has an etched or photo-engraved 
frontispiece, 





** Foam of the Sea”’ 
By Gertrude Hall, Roberts Bros. 

THERE IS AN artistic seriousness about these stories. 
They are so earnestly in the past that it seems as if they had 
not been written atter the manner of stories, but had been 
told in the firelight nights and vanished twilights to faces that 
vanished too, until at last a monk listening in the shadows 
heard them, and wrote them down. They have the quaint 
illuminations, the forgotten faithfulness. 

Gertrude Hall is a discovered manuscript. We know no 
living author who by just sitting down at her desk to think 
can grow so old in her heart. She writes like a dim century 
remembering itself—sad and strong and slow and sweet; and 
she has the dignity that only sees the large things, and the 
tenderness with the passion and haste of life that a century 
would have, one thinks—it has watched so long. Born again 
into yesterday, here is one who has caught the inspiration 
that makes her old—old enough to be young, It is the 
atmosphere of immortality, the secret paradox of art. 

We are fallen upon interesting days when an editor can 
atrange a symposium on electricity and then télegraph Miss 
Hall, for the same number, to inform his readers what Mar- 
cus Aurelius is thinking about just now. But it can be done, 
and both Marcus Aurelius and the editor are fortunate men. 
Sarasate can call back the souls of silenced songs, but he 
cannot telegraph Gemiinder to make him a violin three hun- 
dred years old and have it ready for the next concert. And; 
this is a notable trait in Miss Hall’s work. It is not the 
strange, forgotten music she discourses to us, but the quality 
of her instrument, She could play a jingle of modern opera 
upon it, and it would seem old. There would be the sombre 
undertones, the violincello chords, the dead years, the 
shadowy sound of voices we had lost. 
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It almost seems as if she had gotten the wrong soul, or 
as 1f she had been stolen into the nineteenth century and had 
awaked all tangled with dreams of things that are hushed in 
our glaring world. She so gives herself to her art that she 
does not come back. A reader could hardly think of thank- 
ing her for these stories. Sending her a letter would be an 
anachronism. The style is quietly, deliberately hypnotic. 
If one does not come willingly under its spell, perhaps it 
will compel him; but if it does not, he can certainly be 
querulous about it. With the naive courage of a very 
sincere art, Miss Hall singularly exposes herself from the 
outside, The first story, ‘Foam of the Sea,” would seem 
unreal; it might have been written by a mermaid who knew 
not the language on the land; and in those that follow 
nothing happens except the incredible, and every one 
has archaic affectations, and is morbid and uncanny and 
creeps with gloom—from the outside. Miss Hall's mood 
is so subtly artistic that one could go through these pages 
and by slight readjustments of phrase make them ridic- 
ulous. This possibility is only heightened by the boldness 
of her sentimental atmosphere, and her innocent candor 
in having a heart and an honesty in writing with it—a simple 
old-fashioned medizval maiden’s heart taken from a poem, 
it may be, or some old portrait perhaps; but true knights 
will read it with joy, and fair ladies will dream with it and 
the New Woman will think, But there is something more 
than this. ‘The New Woman will have to think. This is 
no dainty, atavistic touch that Miss Hall has brought to us. 
It is joined with a robustness of imagination and a broad 
intensity and masterfulness that make it significant, This 
medizval maiden is a witch, and if she had really lived 
in the times she writes about, she would have been hung with 
the highest appreciation—or beheaded—according to local 
color. Theevolution of the broomstick is the pen. 

The medizval maiden might have believed in Garden 
Deadly; but Miss Hall reigns in one, when she tells about it. 
Reading under our prose and electric lights, we look down the 
dark ways of her tale with fascinated eyes. She weaves her 
spell, and the modern loom for weaving spells requires a touch 
the medieval maiden never had. There is muffled strength 
in Miss Hall’s work—almost brutality; and with all her gift 
of the intangible and thoughts that work like incantations, 
there is a feeling of substance, of earthiness, in her creations, 
there is a simple classic coarseness of phrase sometimes, a 
sense of the smell of the ground, a sense of the body, which 
in one who gives to all she does the perspective of a dream 
is very striking. The first story, “Foam of the Sea,” is 
somewhat blurred both in itself and its symbolism to most of 
its readers, and we imagine that Miss Hall commands 
resources to make it more plain without being less subtle. 
But no one is qualified to say so who does not love it 
as it is. There is an exquisite instinct for the spirit of 
words that will float in her atmosphere, as in the use of the 
old primeval names, like Farseeing One; and her beautiful 
care with adjectives is a delight of itself. Some of her best 
effects are produced by an eloquent gentleness, and there 
are passages like pantomime in “Garden Deadly”; and 
when the Wanderers go forth to sleep in the desert there is 
a great stillness, and the Night comes listening and folds 
about them, and the story is so keyed with imagination that 
we hear their prayers, and listen, too, to their sleep. Then 
Naarah wakes, “and softly the sun warms her and melts 
from her the torpor and the shadow of the night,” and they 
go forth again with “ the sadness becoming exiles unfretful 
and large, brothered with fortitude.” They have slept, and 
the “ days wash over their dreams.” 

The opening of “Garden Deadly” breathes the air of 
William Watson in “ The Prince’s Quest,” and there is a 
stately unconsciousness in the lines that tell of royal halls— 
as if written by the daughter of a king. We have before us 
a challenging art. It is either very good or very bad. 
There is an occasional straining of fancy, perhaps, and a 
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rather free use of pathetic fallacy; but there is so much 
native repose and strong sincerity that this is lost. And, 
besides, we expect Oriental moods when thoughts are tapes- 
tries, and in languorous and perfumed description we have 
no need. to remember the guilty scruples of our Puritan 
speech, 





‘*Casa Braccio”’ 
By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan & Co. 


THE PUBLICATION of this book, Mr. Crawford’s twenty- 
fifth novel, as he tells us in the dedication, will be a source 
of satisfaction to his admirers, as well as a great pleasure to 
those who have abstained from reading it in serial form. It 
was well adapted for its earlier purpose from the magazine 
editor’s point of view, as it constantly leads up to critical 
situations of the kind after which “ To be continued” is so 
alluring; but for the reader it must have been very irritating 
in that shape, as it is a book to be read through at one sit- 
ting, so continually does the movement advance, and so en- 
thralling is the interest from beginning to end.- 

The satisfaction of which we spoke comes from the dissi- 
pation of a fear. Some of us, who wish Mr. Crawford well, 
have had of recent days the uncomfortable feeling that he 
was perhaps writing too fast, and that his later books 
scarcely bore the impress of original genius which we were 
so ready to acknowledge in those that came before, But in 
“Casa Braccio” he has returned to his higher—nay, we 
think, to his highest—level, and we are glad of it. Itisa 
grim story, one which would be put by the side of “ Greifen- 
stein ” and “To Leeward ” in any classification of his books ; 
and it ends as unhappily as a reader avid of tragedy could 
desire. We can scarcely sympathize with the dissatisfaction 
expressed by some of Mr. Crawford’s fellow-Catholics with 
its opening situation. It is true that they cannot be ex- 
pected to approve of a nun who falls‘in love and gets mar- 
ried; but the punishment of the sin, to the third and fourth 
generation, is worked out with an unswerving truth which 
renders it comparable in this respect to the great trilogy of 
Zéschylus. 

The plot is constructed with great skill, and filled in with 
that firm and masterly touch which is characteristic of the 
author. There are many scenes in his books, of which as 
good an instance as any other is the duel scene in “ Sara- 
cinesca,” where every word and every action impress one as 
being exactly what ought to have been said and done; and 
‘Casa Braccio ” has its fair share of them. There is, how- 
ever, one stage in the action which strikes us as false from the 
dramatic standpoint. It is the scene which closes the first 
volume, where Dalrymple and Griggs sit drinking and talk- 
ing together on the night of Gloria’s engagement. The 
whole thing is so powerfully done, so detailed, so strong even 
in its painful features, that we are let down with a shocking 
suddenness when nothing whatever comes of it. Mr, Craw- 
ford has here, like acertain King of France, simply “marched 
up a hill, and then—marched down again.” But this is the 
most serious criticism we have to make on the book, and is 
more than counterbalanced by the sincere’ praise which we 
can give to the consistency of the portraiture, to the extra- 
ordinary originality and ingenuity of the plot, and to the 
author’s well-known, mastery of all local details, whether of 
externals or of national character. It is a little confusing, 
when we meet Paul Griggs again in this book (and he is the 
most lovable man in it) to find him grown several years 
younger than when we used to know him; but it may send 
some of us back to a re-reading of one of the author's 
former novels, “Paul Patoff,” with our new knowledge to help 
us to understand him better “at forty-three years of age, ugly 
and tough, not so poor as he has been, not so good as he 
might be, melancholic by temperament, and a little sour by 
force of circumstances,” 
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‘A Study of Death” 
By Henry Mills Alden, author of *' Godin His World: An Interpreta- 
tion.” Harper & Bros, 

Mr. ALDEN’s “Study of Death,” complementary to his 
“God in His World,” is not well named. At least to one 
who does not know the author, the name is misleading. The 
book is neither a study, nor so forbidding a thing as the 
gloomy associations in the title would imply. It is a beau- 
tiful reflection or meditation on immortality—not an argu- 
ment, but a clear, deep emotion,—a message, to the heart, 
of a living universe and a divine love. It is the work of a 
poet, for whom science is a wonderful parable. One feels 
towards it’ as the attentive worshipper towards the truly 
spiritual sermon—that science and criticism should be for the 
time forgotten, and that one should, if possible, appropriate to 
oneself some of the depth of thought and the richness of exper- 
ience and the hopefulness of life that have inspired the author. 

Still, when all is said and felt, science has her rights and 
even such use of her views and teachings as this of Mr. 
Alden’s is not use but abuse. Mr. Alden, it is true, makes 
no pretensions to argument, he seeks to establish no thesis ; 
he will simply produce a state of mind, an attitude, that will 
be first of all religious and then, unless we very seriously 
misunderstand, orthodox. But orthodoxy as his conclusion 
—or, let us say with more accuracy, borrowing a term from 
the German psychologists of several years ago, as his unde- 
wusster Schluss (unconscious conclusion) —shows how impos- 
sible wholly unpretentious thinking is. The device of no the- 
sis and no argument is deceptive; it ensnares, and one needs 
to guard himself against it. All consciousness is reasoning, 
more or less explicit. Mr. Alden, then, really offers an argu- 
ment, although it is concealed, perhaps, as much from him- 
self as from others, and, as we have understood him, he 
argues to a definite conclusion. Moreover, it is plain that 
without recognizing these things, his readers cannot ade- 
quately appreciate his book. ‘ 

“A Study of Death” is one among many attempts to 
justify supernatural or revealed religion by discovering an 
analogy in nature as science gives report of her. Such at- 
tempts, however, are strangely contradictory. They are 
very likely, in the first place, to be inaccurate—the book 
before us is so at times—in their reports of scientific ideas 
(inaccuracy, of course, is natural under emotional interpre- 
tation); and in the second place, they really defeat their own 
end, They affirm only to deny religion as supernatural ; 
they unwittingly make the supernatural natural; they abuse 
science very much as Romanism abused reason several cen- 
turies ago, and with the same disaster in the end. Mr. 
Alden, it seems, is in advance of others who use the argu- 
ment from analogy; his very indifference to argument and 
thesis gives him in our eyes this advantage; the resort to 
mystical interpretation instead of conscious argument is a 

i Nevertheless, he does not recognize the contradiction 
still surviving even in his attitude. Is there not in science 
a truth,even more spiritual than that of possible interpretation 
as a beautiful Christian allegory or parable? The Christian, we 
think, must go quite beyond the standpoint of the argument 
from analogy, even to the point of sacrificing his Christianity 
altogether; that is to say, he must come to see that nature 
as presented by science is not only beautiful to his Christian 
self, but-also extremely practical. Mr. Alden has not made 
the sacrifice. He is still, if one can judge from his book, 
in the esthetic state; but practical Christianity rather than 
conseious sesthetic Christianity is nearer to the demand and 
spirit of to-day. 





‘Anima Poet ’’ 
From the Unpublished Note-Books of Samuel Taylor Coleridge: Edited 
by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Unirorm witu the recently published Letters of Coleridge, 
_ &@ppears another handsome volume of even more value. The 
~ mew book, like the Letters, is admirably edited by the poet’s 
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grandson, Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge. It is a careful se- 
lection from the voluminous MS. notebooks of Coleridge of 
“hitherto unpublished aphorisms, reflections, confessions, 
and soliloquies, which,” to continue the editor’s words, “for 
want of a better name I have entitled ‘Anima Poetz.’” 
The soul of the poet (!)—the title is most apt in this respect 
that in these pages a poet’s soul is clearly revealed. In 
another respect it is inadequate, for the mind of a very great 
thinker as well as maker is also laid bare. A poet may bea 
thinker legitimately enough, of course—that the opposite 
should ever come true is a peril which heaven forfend—but 
nevertheless Coleridge was so profound a thinker irrespect- 
ive of his poetry that the word poeta does not exactly define 
him. It is the soul of a man—poet and philosopher,—that 
the book makes manifest. 

To the student of literature the volume is distinctly a find. 
It is practically a posthumous work of a great writer. That 
it dues not possess the unity of a book is nothing to the 
purpose; it is two hundred and fifty new pages of Coleridge ; 
and that is. sufficient cause for gratitude. We may safely 
trust the editor's taste in the matter of selection, which must 
indeed have been a difficult task in respect both of richness 
and copiousness of material. Coleridge left over fifty note- 
books; and, as he wrote in 1823, these small volumes 
were “the confidants who have mof betrayed me, the 
friends whose silence was of detraction, and the inmates 
before whom I was not ashamed to complain, to yearn, to 
weep, or even to pray!” The interest is by no means 
merely a personal one in Coleridge that will be awakened by 
the volume. The range of subjects is very wide in these 
unconnected passages, that vary in length from a line to a 
page: the full index mentions between five and six hundred 
titles. Some of the meditations and observations throw 
light upon Coleridge’s poetic processes; but most of them 
touch subtle questions that are rather matters of speculation 
and wonderment than of concrete poetry. The spirit of 
speculation in Coleridge may have put to flight his muse of 
poetry, but very vigorously does the thinker proclaim the 
value of metaphysics: he would have “scourged with de- 
served and lofty scorn those critics who laugh at the discus- 
sion of old questions: God, right and wrong, necessity and 
arbitrament, evil.” And again :— 

‘* What is it that Iemploy my metaphysicson? To perplex our 
clearest notions and living moral instincts? To extinguish the 
light of love and of conscience, to put out the life of arbitrament, 
to make myself and others worthless, soulless, Godless? No, to 
expose the folly and the legerdemain of those who have thus 
abused the blessed organ of language, to support all old and ven- 
erable truths, to support, to kindle, to project, to make the reason 
spread light over our feelings, to make our feelings diffuse vital 
warmth through our reason,—these are my objects and these are 
my subjects. * * * Abstruse reasoning is to the inductions of 
common sense what reaping is to delving, But the instruments 
with which we reap, how are they gained? By delving. Besides, 
what is common sense now was abstract reasoning with earlier 
ages,” 

All of this is true and is strongly put... There is no ques- 
tion but that we have the deepest need of subtlety. 
Especially is the lack felt in our own day, which has substi- 
tuted complexity for subtlety. But the other extreme, 
over-subtlety, was a dire menace to Coleridge, that over- 
powered him in the end. Wittily enough he writes :—* Were 
I Achilles, I would have had my leg cut off, and have got rid 
of my vulnerable heel.” But fairly enough he was Achilles, 
and he never crippled himself, because he never, realized his 
vulnerability. An admirable example of. subtle self-exami- 
nation, to revert to the better manner of the'thinker, is in 
these words, which are thoroughly in keeping with the 
genuinely moral tone of the whole book :— 

‘* My enthusiasm for the happiness of mankind in particular 
places and countries, and my eagerness to promote it, seems to 
decrease, and my sense of duty, my hauntings of conscience, 
from any stain of thought or action to increase in the same ratio, 
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I remember having written a strong letter to my most dear and 
honored friend Wordsworth in consequence of his ‘Ode to Duty,’ 
and in that letter explained this as the effect of selfness in a mind 
incapable of gross self-interest—I mean, the decrease of hope and 
joy, the soul in its round and round flight forming narrower 
circles, till at every gyre its wings beat against the personal self.” 

And once more :— 

** Herein lies the distinction between human and angelic happi- 
ness. Humanly happy | call him who in enjoyment jinds his 
duty; angelically happy he who seeks and finds his duty in enjoy- 
ment. Happiness in general may be defined, not the aggregate 
of pleasurable sensations,—but the state of that person who, in 
order to enjoy his nature in the highest manifestation of conscious 
feeling, has no need of doing wrong, and who, in order to do 
right, is under no necessity of abstaining from enjoyment.” 

Of literary criticism, as such, there is very little. Here is 
the material, rather, out of which literature is made, material 
that ranges from visual observation to mystic reveries. The 
volume contains, indeed, many lens-like sentences that 
gather up diverse rays of thought into a burning point; but 
the drift of the book is not toward epigram. “ Anima 
Poete” is not a “ Pensées,” nor a new “ Maximes.” It is, 
one may rightly say, too deep to be either of these. Pre- 
cisely therefore, the seeker after quotabilities will (on the 
whole) be disappointed. But anyone who slowly masters 
each dictum of Coleridge’s as here given, will lay the book 
away, after each reading, with the deepening conviction that 
this is one of the profoundest speakers of our century, a 
man who supremely repays study. 





** Advance Japan’’ 
A Nation Thoroughly in Earnest. By J. Morris. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 


AFTER A LONG course of rhapsody, a thorough matter-of-fact 
book on Japan has a good taste, as plain brown bread and butter 
might have after several courses of sweets, Indeed, the Japanese 
themselves always conclude a ceremonial dinner with a bowl of 
plain boiled rice. It is a dish of solid, unadorned sustenance, 
without condiments or syrups, which Mr, Morris gives us in this 
semi-statistical volume, He is thoroughly intent upon informing 
us about the Japan of the earth instead of the air or clouds, and, 
being himself an engineer, formerly in the employ of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, he writes like one, or as if employed in the 
making of Blue Books,. Gorgeously decorated upon the outside, 
with all the splendors of military flags, medals and emblems, the 
book contains inwardly a very plain account of contemporaneous 
Japan. Pretty much everything that one wants to know about 
the material side of the nation and country is here to be found ac- 
curately stated and systematically arranged. There is hardly a 
trace of idealism or poetry in the author’s text, and a greater con- 
trast to the writings of Arnold, Hearn and Finck could hardly be 
imagined, There is, nevertheless, a tone of fulsome praise which 
shows that, from another point of view, and from a watch-tower 
built. of different materials, Mr. Morris would call the whole world 
to admire this young athlete among thenations. Especially strong 
is his description of military Japan; yet, after reading his chapters, 
we hardly agree with him that Japan ‘‘thrashed her enemy 
{China} within an inch of her life.” 

In actual fact, Japan, fully prepared, threw herself swiftly into the 
enemy's weakest territory and certainly accomplished very brilliant 
results; but, since the fighting was very much like that in our own 
Mexican War, in which a small but splendidly equipped and well- 
handled little army scattered a mob, the exploit of Japan suffers 
very seriously when coldly analyzed, Only a small part of China 

\ was really made aware of the fact that there was any war at all; 
the land fighting was almost wholly in the frontier province of 
Shing King, and the resources of not- more than five or six prov- 
inces, at the utmost, were drawn upon to resist the Japanese inva- 
sion, Furthermore, in money, men, war material and ships, Japan 
was pretty well at the end of her rope by the time peace came. In 
simple truth it must be stated that she fought nothing worthy of 
her abilities. Hence, much of Mr. Morris’s praise seems rather 
empty. In Chinese history the campaign of 1894-5 will go down 
to, posterity written somewhat after this style :—‘‘ In the twentieth 
year of our glorious Emperor Kwang Sé, the Japanese, a nation of 

' fobbers living out in the Eastern Sea, taking advantage of the un- 

protected wealth of our country, made a sudden descent upon 
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Korea and Shing King. At first they were quite succéssftl and 
secured much plunder, even robbing us of some of OUf ships; 
nevertheless, to afford his soldiers plenty of exercise, the Em- 
peror’s servant Li Hung Chang called out the forces, and, after 
several skirmishes put the invaders to flight and compelled them to 
go home.” 

Barring Mr. Morris’s rather injudicious over-praise of the Japa- 
nese, his book is as good as an encyclopedia, and will richly fur- 
nish the facts to those who desire details of information Clearly set 
forth. He has been conscientious, and his information is accurate 
and up to date, The book is liberally provided with pictures, 
reproduced mostly by process work, showing both ancient and 
modern things of interest, with plenty of portraits, landscapes and 
war scenes, and a number of good maps and s. There 
is a frontispiece portrait of the Emperor, and an i opens pleas- 
antly this great mass of information, which is @ good substitute 
for a collection of those annual Blue Books, issued by the Japanese 
Government under the general title of ‘‘ Résumé Statistique de 
l'"Empire Du Japon.” 





‘¢ The Natural History of Selborne” 
And Observations on Nature. By Gilbert White. Illust. D. Appleton 
Co, " 

EVERYTHING HAS ITS use, and that of the half-tone process of 
engraving is simply to furnish photographs to be printed with the 
text of a book. It is a mistake to use it for any artistic purpose. 
What it is really capable of may be seen if this new edition of 
White’s ‘‘ Selborne,” in which every spot about the village that 
the possessor of a kodak and an enthusiasti¢ admiration of White's 
little classic would take a snap-shot at has been pictured by 
photographer and process engraver. Of thése two we can say 
that the first, at least, had the artist’s eyé for what was suitable 
and picturesque. His view of the village from the Hangar could 
hardly have been better selected, and iff prowling about back 
lanes and cottage gardens he has caught more than one passing 
effect that was worth preserving. The fookery, with its myriad 
nests against the winter sky, the spreading beech, the church- 
yard yew he shows us, and how spfing looks in a Selborne 
garden, and gypsy carts drawn up by the roadside, and a modern 
observer of nature on his door-step. The little vignettes of birds 
and hedgehogs and such small gamé have been ‘‘ touched up” 
sometimes more than was absolutely fiecessary, and a few of 
them are tantalizingly small, but they have, as a rule, been judi- 
ciously treated. The frontispiece ig @ view of White's. house, 
with its timbered barn, from the gardén, 

Mr. John Burroughs furnishes a short introduction, as delight- 
ful, in its way, as the text, in which he ascribes the book's long 
life in part to its pleasant, unstrained, unpretentious sanity. But 
it has, besides, vitality, the secret Of which cannot be explored. 
Of modern literary naturalists he says that they fail because they 
go out deliberately to write up nattite. White had no literary 
ambitions. He was a true observéf, gifted with infinite curiosity, 
a detective eye, and a capacity for withholding his belief ina 
thing until he had seen it. He could not, like Johnson, satisfy 
himself without evidence that swallows passed the winter ‘‘con- 
globulated into a ball” and encasédin mud. He searched for 
the torpid swallow, but failed to find him, White anticipated 
Darwin in his observations on the work of earthworms in forming 
mould, As Mr. Burroughs states, the Selborne of to-day is not 
greatly changed from that of Whité’s time, but not a copy of 
White’s book could he find theré, Let us hope that, should he 
make another visit, he will find that more than one copy of this 
handsome edition has preceded him. 


nettle 


‘* Echoes from thé Sabine Farm”’ 
By Eugene and Roswell Martin Pitld, Ill. by Edmund H. Garret. 
Charles Stelinér’s Sons. 

IT HAS LONG been understood that Horace is not to be trans- 
lated, but may be burlesquéd, In ‘Echoes from the Sabine 
Farm,” Eugene and Roswell Mattin Field wisely conform to this 
judgment, and poke fun at their Horace, who may be imagined 
to grin complacently at some of their jokes. No one of the Odes, 
it is probable, has been $6 Often travestied as that to Tha- 
liarchus, of which obstrepetous Tom Brown made a .roaring 
drinking-song, fit for 4 on alehouse, and an anonymous 
Frenchman a ballade in the manner of Villon, and the sly humor 
of Father Prout a Romat-Ifish melody which might be chanted 
to the accompaniment of bag-pipes. But the poet, late of 
Chicago and now of thé Elysian Fields, has yet found it pos 
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sible to put a new complexion upon this ‘‘ Roman Winter Piece,” 
to hint at Bourbon where Horace mentions the Sabine liquor, and 
to show, in the little head-piece to his ode, Horace’s leader of the 
revels skating in casque and mantle to join the girls. His brother 
makes the charming Pholoe laugh and giggle @ /’Américaine; 
and no less than half a dozen paraphrases do the two manage 
between them to make of the Ode to Chloé, the twenty-third of 
the first Book. The following travesty of the last ode of the first 
Book will serve as a fair example of what may be done with 
Horace when one has made up his mind to get some fun out of 
im:— 
. ‘* THE PREFERENCE DECLARED 
“‘ Boy, I detest the Persian pomp ; 
I hate those linden bark devices ; 
And as for roses, holy Moses ! 
They can’t be got at living prices ! 
Myrtle is good enough for us,— 
For you as bearer of my flagon ; 
For me, supine beneath this vine, 
Doing my best to get a jag on.” 
The little pen-and-ink headpieces, the only ornaments of the book, 
are all pretty and appropriate. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





Poetry and Verse 


THE NEW issue, to be known as the Cambridge Edition, 
of the complete ‘‘ Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 
Browning,” inasingle octavo volume, is a noteworthy achievement 
in book-making. It includes not only the full text of the works, 
but a biographical sketch of the poet, introductions to the longer 
poems, explanatory notes, and indexes of titles and first lines. 
Browning’s Essay on Shelley is also appended, The book is 
not clumsy, though it contains more than 1000 pages, the paper 
being thin yet opaque. The type is small but clear, and the 
entire make-up neat and tasteful. A new portrait of Browning, 
regarded as the best ever made, forms the frontispiece, and the 
engraved title-page is adorned with a view of Asolo, the scene of 
‘Pippa Passes” and the home of the poet in his later years, 
though he did not die there, as some notices of him have stated, 
but at his son’s palace in Venice, whither he was removed from 
Asolo when taken with the sickness which proved fatal to him, 
This edition of Browning is likely to be the popular one, not only 
on account of its cheapness (three dollars) and compactness, but 
equally for the illustrative matter, which, though of necessity con- 
cise, is at the same time remarkably comprehensive and complete, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


* * * 


IF BRAG AND bluster are to be accepted for poetry, Mr. Eric 
Mackay bids high for the Laureateship in ‘‘ A Song of the Sea.” 
** They little know our England who deny her claim ” to all out- 
doors, he maintains. Her ‘‘ways are on the waters, wan and 
wild’; yet, should a foeman come, Mr. Mackay will permit him 
to land for the charitable purpose of providing him with an Eng- 
lish grave and so making him half English, ‘‘ God give him 
grace!” Yet he is full of good-will to men, he finally assures us, 
and desires to see all the world at peace— 


* But England,—England,—England over all!” 


Of the other poems there are a hifalutin ode on ‘‘ The Prince’s 
Return from Russia""—what prince, and when and how he re- 
turned does not appear; a ‘‘ Royal Marriage Ode,” as to the 
occasion of which we are informed by the title, which runs on to 
say that it was ‘‘specially written for the Nuptials of the Duke 
and hess of York, on July the 6th, 1893,” and an odeto ‘‘ The 
White Rose of the Crown,” likewise ‘‘ specially written” to com- 
memorate the birth of the royal pair's first baby. If the prize 
does not goto Mr. Mackay, it will not be because he has not 
worked hard enough to earnit, (Stone & Kimball.)——Mrs. L. 
S. MCPHERSON of Sherman, Texas, in her ‘‘ Reullura: A Book 
of Poems,” respectfully addresses Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar, 
who, it appears, are incarnate in some wretched critics’ bodies, 
-and informs them that if, like Vulcan, she has fallen from the 
a gl heayen of poetry, she has landed on her feet, still alive, 
still singing. Which reminds us of the merry tale of Lox, the 
-Indian Devil, who, when he was hurled from the clouds, com- 
. posed a song about the extraordinary aspect that this pcor old 
earth presented as it lay spread out beneath him, Like Lox, the 
indomitable Mrs, McPherson can extract comfort and song from 
whatever happens. ‘* Don’t Bother” is her motto, and her small 
volume contains some of the cheeriest threnodies on record. If 
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we should ever want our obituary written, we hope to be able to 
secure the services of her sprightly pen. (Buffalo: Charles 


Wells Moulton.) 
* * * 


OF THE PRETTY reprints by Mr. Thomas B. Mosher known as 
the Bibelot and the Old World Series, we have received ‘* Aucas- 
sin and Nicolete” and the ‘* Rubdiydt” of Omar Khaydm of the 
latter series, and ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel’’ (a ‘‘ Book of Lyrics 
chosen from the Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’) and the 
‘‘Sonnets of Michael Angelo,” translated by John Addington 
Symonds, of the former. Mr. Mosher, in departing from the 
square English form, has, it appears to us, gone too far in the op- 
posite direction in’ making a very lengthy page—in the Bibelot 
edition twice as long as wide. In the ‘‘Sonnets” this leaves 
more than half the page blank, and it makes, in any case, a poorly 
proportioned page. Certain errors in editing the ‘* Aucassin and 
Nicolete” were noticed in Mr. Hatch’s communication in Zhe 
Critic of Nov. 23, but, considered simply as specimens of print- 
ing, it is difficult to take exception to Mr. Mosher’s work. The 
type, too, is at once elegant and delightfully plain, and the simple 
Japanese paper covers are the perfection of neatness. (Portland, 
Me.) 


*- * * 


WE CONFESS OURSELVES so phlegmatic that we can be neither 
amused nor irritated by that form of egotism, common among 
otherwise worthy people, that expresses itself in ungrammatical 
autobiographical poetry, published, with portraits of the author, 
his wife and baby, and views from his backyard, at his expense 
and for the benefit of the ‘‘ kind friends” to whom he expects his 
work will afford as much interest as to himself. Such persons are 
frequently good men and women, sincere in their belief that what 
gives them pleasure or is felt by them to be elevating has only to 
be put into newspaper English to please or to elevate others. And, 
if they have a knack at rhyming, they naturally think themselves 
poets. Mr. Olin Winfield Page, whose ‘‘Life Pictures” has 
reached a second edition, is a specimen of the class; and, salutin: 
him as a man and a brother, we throw ourselves upon his g 
nature and ask him to excuse us from making any more detailed 
criticism of his book. (New London, Conn,: Olin W. Page.) —— 
MR. REMINGTON’S designs to Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha” have all 
the freshness and spirit that come from intimate knowledge of the 
subjects to be depicted. More realistic than his author, he shows 
the Indian as he is still sometimes to be seen, though not on the 
Onondaga reservation, nor on the western prairies, where Long- 
fellow, misled by schoolcraft, located the Iroquois hero. ‘The pic- 
tures of Hiawatha's wooing, of the dance of Pau-puk-Keewiss, and 
the fight between Hiawatha and Megissogwon are particularly 
good, The frontispiece is a portrait of Longfellow, after C, G, 
Thompson. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


* * © 


THERE IS A good deal of Moore’s poetry that deserves to live, 
and, until somebody arises with the ability and the authority to 
select from the mass of his work, we presume that publishers will 
keep on bringing out complete editions —as though anybody ever 
read all that Moore wrote. ‘‘ He had the fatal gift of facility,” 
says Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, the editor of the two handsome 
volumes before us, ‘‘ but he had also wit and intelligence.” His 
best lyrics are the best things of their kind in the language (for 
Burns wrote Scotch), and even his worst is better than much that 
passes for inspired poetry nowadays. Still, we could very well 
do without much of what fills these double-columned pages. A 
few lines are all that we can find to care about in the juvenile 
poems. ‘The translations of the pseudo-Anacreon hold their place 
only in default of better. Our patriotism cannot give savor to the 
‘* Poems Relating to America.” It would require a good deal of 
dry reading of post-revolutionary European history to understand 
fully the satirical and humorous poems, But of these last the 
humor of the ‘‘ Fudge Family,”’ of the ‘‘ Two-Penny Post-Bag”’ 
and the satire of the ‘‘ Fables for the Holy Alliance” are peren- 
nial. ‘‘ Lalla Rookh” will be read while there are boys who can- 
not be sated with the Oriental splendors of the Arabian Nights, 
and the ‘‘ Irish Melodies” until better words are put to the im- 
mortal airs. It would have been better to omit the illustra- 
tions, which are no ornament to the work,.—THOSE TO THE 
two volumes of Keats, issued in similar style by the same publish- 
ers, are in better taste, consisting mainly of portraits, The notes 
and appendices of Mr. H. Buxton Forman have been made use of, 
— is a biographical sketch by Mr, Dole, (T. Y¥. Crowell 

.) 
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A THIRD EDITION of Mr. Henry Thornton Wharton’s ‘‘ Sap- 
pho,” containing a memoir, the Greek text, selected poetical ren- 
derings and a faithful translation in prose of every known frag- 
ment, has a few additional versions, and, besides the frontis- 
piece after Alma Tadema, a view of Mitylene after a drawing by 
Clarkson Stanfield; R. A. It is alsoin a new form, a little larger 
than that of the earlier editions, and not disfigured, like them, 
with inappropriate ornaments. Mr. Wharton has died, we regret 
to say, since the book’s reappearance. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 
——NO EXCUSE is needed for printing in six separate forms ‘‘ The 
Lyric Poems of Shelley,” nor will amyone quarrel with Mr. 
Ernest Rhys for including in his collection poems like ‘‘ The 
Sensitive Plant” and ‘‘The Mask of Anarchy,” for Shelley’s 
poetry might fairly be said to be lyrical throughout. The editor 
has provided an introduction and short notes to many of the 
, giving the circumstances of their composition; and the 
ittle volume is bound in the blue and gold of the series to which 
it belongs—the Lyric Poets. An etching after an early portrait 
of the poet serves as frontispiece. (Maemillan & Co.) ‘A 
CENTURY of German Lyrics,” selected, arranged and translated 
by Kate Freiligrath Kroeker, may serve to give to the rank out- 
sider some idea of the riches of German song. There are speci- 
mens of many poets, from Achim von Arnim to Heinrich Vie- 
rordt, and of Heine, Freiligrath (the translator’s father), Klaus 
Groth’s ‘‘ Folk-Lore” and Wilhelm Muller's ‘* Winter Journey”’ 
—enough to render their figures, at least, distinct to the reader. 
Mrs. Kroeker does best as a translator when she avoids rhyme 
and gives as nearly as possible a literal rendering of her origi- 
nals. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 
** * 


THAT A THING has been proved impossible is to your poet 
the best of all reasons why he, too, should have atry atit. We 
cannot say that Mr. John Vance Cheney’s ‘‘ Homeric Expeti- 
ments,” in his ‘‘ Queen Helen, and Other Poems,”’ come nearer 
the mark than those of many of his predecessors. But if they 
send the reader to Messrs. Lang, Leaf and Meyer’s somewhat 
affected prose, to which he acknowledges himself indebted, and 
from that to a dictionary and the original, they will not have been 
written allin vain. ‘‘Queen Helen” is curiously like the little 
engravings after Flaxman with which the book is adorned, It 
breathes of the academical and the modern antique, but is simple 
and graceful. (Chicago: Way & Williams,)——‘‘IN THE IN- 
-TERVALS of exciting labor” Mr. George C. Bragdon has found 
time to write verses of nature, religion, morals, philosophy, love, 
sentiment, humor and others, which his friends, not without rea- 
son, have desired to see in print. It is plain that the intervals 
have been neither few nor short, for the verses are duly polished, 
and display an orderly, well-furnished, calm and cool mental in- 
terior. (Oswego, N. Y.: R. J. Oliphant.) ‘* TUCK-UP 
SonGs,” by Ellis Walton, is intended for children, and many of 
the verses have apparently been written to accompany the illus- 
trations, (T. Nelson & Sons.) 

* * * 

PATHETIC INTEREST is lent to the new edition of ‘‘ A Little 
Book of Profitable Verse,’’ by the sudden and lamented death of 
its author, Eugene Field. They are for the most part sketches 
of pleasant and sentimental fancy playing about the great story of 
the Christmas time, and, while most readers of current literature 
are acquainted with their excellent pith, here is an opportunity 
for new admirers to possess some of the best of Mr. Field’s work 
in a very attractive (the Cameo) edition. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 
——AMONG THE MANY complete editions of Tennyson’s works 
recently announced by his publishers, the ‘* People’s Edition” is 
likely to be, as its name indicates that it is meant to be, one of 
the most popular. It is to be in twenty-three volumes of the 
size and shape of the dainty ‘‘ Temple Shakespeare,” but not an 
exact copy of that edition. Paper, typography and binding are 
different, but = tasteful. Vol. I.-eontains the ‘‘ Juvenilia,” 
and Vol. II. ‘* The Lady of Shalott, and Other Poems.” (Macmillan 
& Co,)——-A NEw EDITION, in one volume, of the ‘‘ American War 

and Lyrics,” edited by George Cary Eggleston, has a 
prey cover of blue and grey, ornamented by the Army and Navy 
ge in gold, and with many vignettes in pen-and-ink and in 
half-tone. The collection includes the most characteristic ballads 
and of the Colonial wars, the Revolution, the War of 1812, 
the Mexican war; and the best battle lyrics of both sides in the 
Civil War. The book is neatly printed and altogether very 
attractive. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 








* * * 
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A BOOK OF sonnets, ‘‘ Distaff and Spindle,” begins with the 
lesson that it is not enough for the spinner to possess such anti- 
— machinery as that named in the title—one must aiso have 
ax; and, by implication, for the poet to gain mastery of rhyme 
and metre, he must, likewise, have some matter to sing of, which 
God does not provide for lazy poets. A véry good lesson it is; 
but, for our part, we should often be content with old material 
were it as well wrought as are the majority of Mary Ashley Town- 
sénd’s poems. And, in truth, the matter of many of these son- 
nets is old as the hills. There is little that is both new and true 
to be said about love, or religion, or death; and the comparison 
of 
‘** The phonograph, that marvel of our age,” 


to a sea-shell does not strike one as profoundly original. But a 
larger number, descriptive of Southern scenery in storm and sun- 
shine, at sunrise and sunset, fulfil the promise tacitly made in the 
first, and several of these are perfect little pen-pictures, both in 
matter and in form. Few recent books of poems are as readable, 
at least to a Northerner not sated with guava blossoms and tama- 
rind trees and cypress swamps and bayous, and palms and South- 
ern magniloquence. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


* * * 


IN ‘‘BLUE AND GOLD” and rough paper and large margins, 
his publishers have dressed a number of pretty lyrics on the old, 
old themes, by William S, Lord. ‘Sorrow in Summer,” ‘‘Love’s 
Answer,” and the like, and a few humorous pieces which are not 
quite so successful in raising a laugh as the others in promoting a 
smile. The edition is limited to 150 copies. (Chicago: Dial 
Press.)———-‘‘ IN THE YOUNG WORLD” Sylvia and her mother 
converse in rhyme about the flowers and the fairies, and a bee and 
a butterfly drop in on them and take part. And there are poems 
about ‘‘ April” and ‘‘ Morning in Birdland” and ‘‘ May-Dew”’ 
and the small birds that flew to visit Columbus as he sailed across 
the broad Atlantic, We need not say that Miss Edith M. Thomas 
rhymes gracefully and does her spiriting gently. Readers of her 
former volumes will be sure to want this, and those who begin with 
this volume will be certain to wish for the others. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.)———-‘‘ OLD AND NEw,” acollection of poems by Er- 
nest Radford, is, the author tells us, made up from three volumes 
already published at his expense. For this, which contains those 
of which he thinks best, he has been lucky enough to find a publisher 
who produces it in a very handsome shape and without charge to 
the author, whose portrait appears as frontispiece. The poems are 
mostly of the sort known as vers de société and are worth reading— 
once. In a few translations from Heine we cannot see that Mr. 
Radford has been more successful than others, (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) - 

* * * 





MILTON’s ‘‘L’ Allegro”’ and ‘‘Il Penseroso” have furnished 
inspiration to Mr. William Hyde for a number of landscape draw- 
ings, which show a good feeling for composition, and a number of 
fanciful decorative borders. Among the best are the drawings to 
the lines ‘‘ Towered cities please us then” and ‘‘ To archéd walks 
of twilight groves, And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves.” 
The volume is an excellent example of the holiday gift book. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) A SMALL, white-and-gold-bound 
volume, gilt-edged, illustrated with very pretty vignettes by Frank 
M. Gregory, and containing Owen Meredith’s ‘‘ Lucile,” has been 
added to the Collection of Masterpieces. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.)—-A SECOND EDITION of the ‘Lyrics and Ballads of 
Heine,” translated by Frances Hellman, appears in a pretty white 
cover panelled with pale blue and gold, and in a good shape for 
the pocket. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——T. B. ALDRICH’S 
‘Later Lyrics,” selected from his published poems, make a 
charming little volume in a cover of dark green, with a neat de- 
sign in gold. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)——‘' POEMS OF THE 
FARM,” collected and edited by Alfred R. Eastman, includes 
poems by Oliver Wendell Holmes, Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, Mary E. Wilkins and other well-known writers, with several 
extracted from the Atlanta Constitution and other sources as yet 
unknown to fame. The illustrations are vignettes and head- 
pieces, mostly in pen-and-ink. (Lee & Shepard.)——‘‘ ON 
WINDS OF FANCY BLOWN” are poems in straggling rustic let- 
ters mixed up with child-like sketches of pansies and hepaticas, 
both poems and pictures being by Mary Yale Shapleigh, The 
cover bears an effective design of thistles and thistle-down. (Lee 
& Shepard.) 





* * * 
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TO YOUNG PEOPLE, who like new poets as they like new dresses, 
though-the stuff be not likely to wear as well asthe old, Mr, 
Charles Newton Robinson's ‘‘ Viol of Love’ may be commended, 
The verses are harmonious, and not too ‘heavily laden with mean- 
ing. Mr. Robinson, however, is not without his lesson which he 
wishes to inculcate; but it is an easy one. If it be blesseder to 
give than to receive, still, he thinks, one is not altogether un- 
blest who takes what luck may sendhim. ‘‘ Climb not,” hesays. 
Be content with ‘‘ Love in Dreams,” with ‘‘ Love in the Clouds,” 
and let what. lightly comes. lightly go—‘‘in glory yet arrayed.” 
Wise counsel—to be followed as long. as possible. (Boston : 
Lamson, Wolfe & Co.) THE DANGER OF climbing down- 
wards is hinted in ‘‘ A Ballad of London,” which is the best thing 
in Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s ‘‘ Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
Other Poems.” To Mr. Le Gallienne; London is the Strand at 
night; and he would have been content to enjoy the vision of 
its ‘‘iron lilies” and dragon-fly hansoms and ‘‘ human moths,”’ 
but unfortunately he has heard or read somewhere—in The Yellow 
Book, perhaps—that there are woe and corruption underneath it 
all. Consequently, he is not as happy as Mr. Robinson, The 
leading poem is a respectable piece of work, which prophesies 
smooth things as to the future fame of the author of ‘*The 
Wreckers.” (Copeland & Day.) 


* * * 


‘‘A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE” does credit to the taste 
and judgment of its editor, Mr. H. C. Beeching, whose own 
book of verses we recently had occasion to notice and praise. 
‘* A sufficient excuse for the preparation of anthologies,”’ he says, 
‘*should be the demand for them”’; but we should rather say 
that an excuse for the demand may be found in the occasional ap- 
pearance of an anthology such as this. It makes no appeal 
to one’s antiquarian interest, but, though it includes some fine 
old hymns and carols, contains mostly Christmas poems by living 
writers, William Morris, Swinburne, Andrew Lang and Sel- 
wyn Image are represented, and Mr, Walter Crane has made 
for the book designs by which he may well elect to be remem- 
bered. (Dodd, Mead & Co.)——-DOLLIE RADFORD’S ‘‘ Songs, 
and Other Verses ”’ has the charm of unpretentiousness, Mistress 
Dollie lisps in numbers because the numbers come, and the sub- 
jects that bring them are those that have always been rhymed 
about since rhyme was invented, There are Love and Music and 
Memory and Pity, and children and jewels, and a profusion of 
things golden—golden lyres and golden summers and what 
not? But there is no affectation, and the modern touches in 
‘*It Rushes Home, Our Own Express,” and ‘‘ From Our Emanci- 
pated Aunt in Town,” ring just as true as the rest. No judi- 
cious reader will account an hour given to these ‘‘little songs 
that come and go” time wasted. (J, B. Lippincott Co,)—— 
‘RHYMES AND Roses,” by Samuel Minturn Peck, includes 
‘* Lyrics of Nature,” ‘‘ Love Songs” and ‘‘ Vers de Société ’— 


of which the last are not lacking in merit. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.) 








Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr, W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Sir Henry Irving on ‘*\Macbeth,.”—Sir Henry's address at Colum- 
bia College, on Nov. 20,-is chiefly of interest as an explanation of 
his conception of the character, which has been variously interpreted 
by the critics. 
actor believes Macbeth to have been, and endeavors to set before 
us on the stage. It does not seem to me, however, that this con- 
ception is in all its featuresso novel as the address would lead 
one tosuppose. Sir Henrysays: ‘‘ The generally received opinion 
regarding Macbeth has been that of a good man, who has gone 
wrong under the influence of a wicked and dominant wife.” On 
the contrary, he says, ‘‘ Shakespeare has in his text given Mac- 
beth as one of the most bloody-minded, hypocritical villains in all 
his long gallery of portraits of men instinct with the virtues and 
vices of their kind.” It is true that careless readers of the play 
have got the impression. that the first suggestion of the murder 
of Duncan came from Lady Macbeth; and a few of the earlier 
critics strangely overlooked the passage in the first interview 
with the Witches which shows that the thought of murder occur- 
red to Macbeth even then. But no recent critic has made this 
mistake, and the fact that the idea of murder occurs to both hus- 
band and wife independently has long been: familiar ‘even to 
Schoolboys and schoolgirls. In his letter to her, describing the 
“Meeting with the Witches, Macbeth does not intimate that he has 
thought of killing Duncan; but it instantly occurs to her that this 
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We know now what manner of man the great. 
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is ‘‘the nearest way,” and that she will urge him to take it, 
though she fears he will hesitate todo so. It was quite unneces- 
sary for Sir Henry to quote, in support of what Shakespeare has 
already made clear, the reply of the lady to her husband’s subse- 
quent declaration that he will not go on with the murderous 
project :-— 
‘* What beast was’t then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me? 

. . : Nor time nor place 

Did then adhere, and yet you would make both ; 

They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 

Does unmake you,” 
He says: ‘‘Here it is definitely stated that before the present 
time the subject of the murder had been broached, and that it was 
Macbeth who had broached it.” This is after Duncan hascome to 
the castle, and must refer to some hasty and indiscreet method 
of committing the murder which Macbeth has suggested, but to 
which she has objected as involying too great a risk. She then 
proposes to kill the King after he is asleep, and Macbeth warmly 
commends this plan as surer and safer. The suggestion of Sir 
Henry that ‘‘it is quite possible that Macbeth led his wife to be- 
lieve that she was leading him on” appears to be positively contra- 
dicted by their talk on the subject. 

Sir Henry rightly lays much stress on the fact that Macbeth 
is a poet—perhaps ‘‘ the greatest poet that Shakespeare has ever 
drawn”; but I think he errs in adopting the theory (urged by 
Prof, A. H. Tolman in 7he Atlantic Monthly for February, 1892) 
that Macbeth ‘‘revels in the enjoyment of his fervid and poetic 
imagery,” and ‘* loves throughout to paint himself and his deeds 
in the blackest pigments, and to bring to the exercise of his wicked- 
ness the conscious deliberation of an intellectual voluptuary.’’ 
Similarly Prof. Tolman says that Macbeth ‘‘revels in poetry,” 
and finds pleasure in ‘‘ accumulating about the coming crime a 
mass of poetic detail,” etc.. This is unnatural on the face of it, 
and I see no hint of it in the play. . His poetic utterances are in- 
stinctive and unaffected, his natural mode. of expression at all 
times. His vivid imagination has an important bearing upon the 
interpretation of his character and conduct, but not in the way 
that these excellent critics suppose, I cannot take space for ex- 
plaining my view of the matter here, 

In the course of his argument Sir Henry quotes the speech of 
Hecate to the Witches :-— 

* How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth, 
In riddles, and affairs of death ; 


And, which is worse, all you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward son, 
Spiteful and wrathful, who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you.” 
But the part of Hecate in the play is not Shakespeare’s, but the 
wretched interpolation of some hack writer in the theatre. It is in 
iambic measure, while the eight-syllable lines that Shakespeare 
puts into the mouth of supernatural characters—witches, fairies, 
spirits, etc.—are. regularly trochaic, Besides, every word that 
Hecate utters is absurdly out of keeping with the context.. As 
the mistress of the Witches she certainly has no reason to find 
fault with what they-have done, or with the manner in which Mac- 
beth has acted under their inspiration; and the reference to love 
introduces an idea which Shakespeare has entirely excluded frem 
his delineation of the Witches. He was familiar with it from his 
readings in Reginald Scot’s ‘* Discoverie of Witchcraft,’’ where 
we are told that ‘‘in a moone light night they [the Witches] seeme 
to be carried in the aire to feasting, singing, dansing, kissing, cull- 
ing, and other acts of venerie, with such youths as they love and desire 
most,” etc, In ‘* The Witch” of Middleton, which some crit- 
ics have believed to be earlier than ‘‘ Macbeth,” this idea is re- 
peatedly introduced. Hecate, for instance, says of Sebastian »— 
‘*T know he loves me not, nor there’s no hope on't ; : 
Tis for the love of mischief I do this, 
And that we’re sworn to the first oath we take.” 
Again, she says to Stadlin :— 
** What young man can we wish to pleasure us, 
But we enjoy him in an incubus?” 
Other allusions of the kind in the play are too gross for quotation 
here. The curious reader can refer to Middleton or to the ex- 
tracts from the play in Furness’s edition of ‘*‘ Macbeth,” pages 
393-405. ’ 2. 
I had marked some other passages in Sir Henry's address for 
comment, but cannot take space for it. ‘ 






























‘ The December Magazines 
; “The Atlantic Monthly ” 


Ir The Atlantic donned a new cover for any holiday, we sup- 
pose that Thanksgiving would be the day of its choice, for that is 
more prized in New England than is Christmas. But Zhe At- 

“lantic says with Jenny Wren, ‘‘1 will wear my brown gown and 
never dress too fine,”’ so in the familiar brown gown it appears, 
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ATLANTIC: DECEMBER 


no matter how festive the season, and it is always welcome. The 

table of contents is a wholesome one this month, and one which 

the reader whose taste has not been spoiled by too much excite- 

ment will find most palatable. One of the first things that we 

read in the number was Miss Lucy C, Bull's ‘‘ Being a Type- 

writer.” The title attracted our attention, and we wanted to see 

whether she meant the machine or the operator, Onreading the ar- 
ticle, we find that she means both. Miss Bull knows her subject, 

for she is an accomplished type-writer as well as stenographer. ‘‘Is 

it not a little curious,” she asks, ‘‘ when we reflect upon it, that 

a machine which is beginning to supplement the labors of clergy- 
men, lecturers and contributors to the magazines should continue to 
be constructed almost entirely in accordance with the demands of 
business?’ She then goes on to enumerate the disadvantages from 
which the author suffers who strikes his thoughts out upon the key- 
board. Everything is sacrificed to speed, Miss Bull maintains, and 

speed she regards as one of thecrying evils of thetime. In speaking 
of the frequent inability of the stenographer to read his notes 
after they have been laid aside, she makes no mention of the 
shorthand machine by which the characters are made with such 
accuracy that there can be no mistaking their meaning. Not only 
that, but any stenographer who writes by the same system can 
read them,——-Mr. Lafcadio Hearn's ‘‘ Notes from a Traveling 
‘Diary”’ relate, of course, to Japan—a country which he has done 
more to’: make us understand than any other man except, perhaps, 
Mr. John La Farge. Mr. Hearn discusses with some freedom 
but perfect cleanliness the nude in art apropos of a painting 
shown at the national exhibition at Tokio, The picture, he writes, 
has ‘‘created a very disagreeable impression. The Japanese 
‘press had been requesting the removal of the piece, and uttering 
comments not flattering to Western art ideas."’ The picture rep- 
resehted a European. ‘‘ Had it represented a Japanese woman,” 
says Mr, Hearn, ‘‘I doubt whether the crowd would have even 
tolerated its existence.""——-We have got into the habit of looking 
forward to a contribution of some sort from the pen of Miss 
Edith M. .‘Thomasin 7he Atlantic each month, and we are 
disappointed if we do: not findit. We are not disappointed this 
‘month, for here it is, ** Truth and the White Iie: A Conver- 
‘sation.”” It has all that fine literary flavor for which Miss 
‘Thomas's. work is conspicuous, and it condemns the white lie as 
something that no amount of provocation can make excusable. 
‘History and fiction have their place in this number, and are 
ably represented. 
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**The North American Review.’’ 

AMONG THE CONTENTS of this number there are three papers 
of uncommon interest. The first is by Mrs. Lynn Linton, on 
‘*Cranks and Crazes.”’ The gifted English author is most amus- 


. ingly-iconoclastic in this short essay, which attacks, vanquishes, 


pulverizes and annihilates theosophy, spiritualism, foreign mis- 
sions, the movement for the protection of Armenians, the bicycle, 
the craze for coster songs started by Albert Chevalier, the craze 
for cheapness, and the craze for giving a high-class education to 
the working classes. The last ‘‘ may raise the whole nation into 
a higher level,” she says; ‘‘or it may throw the whole thing out 
of gear and into confusion, and produce a time of social chaos, 
destructive of all growth and good. Quien sabe?’ And we 
echo the question, but in a more optimistic tone than Mrs. Linton 
adopts. -As to the other ‘‘cranks and crazes,” theosophy is, we 
believe, practically dead; foreign missions are receiving unwonted 
and not altogether friendly attention just now, owing largely to 
the clamor of the bearers of the gospel of peace for ironclads and 
marines to drive it down the throat of the stiff-necked heathen; 
the Armenian, like the Bulgarian, will be delivered of his op- 
pressors, notwithstanding Mrs. Linton’s silly plea that it is ‘not 
our business ’’—even if, as is most probable, the so-called least 
civilized great power of Europe has to do it single-handed, and at 
the risk of international complications with the Christian friends 
of the Sick Man; the coster song is really harmless, if vulgar aftera 
little while ; and the bicycle is as yet an unknowable and incalculable 
factor in the life of the future———A thoughtful paper, by N. §. 
Shaler, on ‘‘ The Last Gift of the Century,” deals with interna- 
tional arbitration as the successor of war; and Prof. Goldwin 
Smith demonstrates that ‘* Christianity’s Miilstone”’ has been for 
a long time the belief in the inspiration of the Old Testament. 





‘¢ The Century Magazine ’’ 

THE MOST STRIKING contribution to the December Century ig 
Miss Edith Coues’s illustrated article on Tissot’s ‘* Life of Christ,” 
Miss Coues has had an opportunity in this subject, and has mage 
the most of it. M, Tissot is no ordinary man:—‘‘In the eagly 
part of his career in France, and during his ten years’ sojourn in 
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England, he was known by pictures of a purely worldly character— 
ball-room scenes, garden parties; portraits of fashionable women 
like Lady Londonderry and the celebrated Lady Waldegrave, of 
men of rank and distinction—among them the Prince Imperial 
and the brilliant, ill-fated Captain Burnaby,—with many others of 
the celebrities of twenty. years ago.” Since then, M. Tissot has 
devoted his life to presenting ‘‘a truthful idea of the figure of 
Christ and the personages of his time,” stripping them of the con 
ventional ideas by which they have been surrounded for centuries, 
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and depicting them as they really were. With this idea in view, 
he made in 1886 the first of two journeys to Palestine. The 
amount of study that he has given to this, his life-work, is enor- 
mous. Being a devout Catholic he has had unusual privileges ex- 
tended to him for visiting monasteries and churches and consulting 
their jealously guarded archives. As part of his work, he has 
made a new translation of the Latin text of the Vulgate. His 
complete ‘‘ Life of Christ” will soon be published in Tours, France. 
It will cost ‘‘in the most expensive form, $1000 each for the first 
twenty copies, and $300 each for the remainder of the edifion of 
1000 copies.” The Century has acquired the right of reproduc- 
ing a dozen of the finest of Tissot’s pictures, which will give a sat- 
isfactory idea of the beauty of the work to those who are not 
vileged to see it in its entirety.——A very different style of art, 
ut no less interesting in its way, is exemplified in M. Vibert’s 
** The Grasshopper and the Ant,” a subject which many painters 
have chosen, but few treated so successfully ——Mr. F. Hopkin- 
son Smith begins in this number a novelette called ‘‘ Tom Gro- 
gan,” which, like all of its author’s creations, has a distinct indi- 
viduality. ‘*‘Tom Grogan” is as good in her way as ‘‘Col. 
Carter.” Of the other serials in the number, Prof. Sloane’s Napo- 
leon marches on to the rataplan of drums, while Mrs, Ward’s 
‘Sir George Tressady"” moves to more stately measure. ——In 
‘* The Brushwood Boy” Mr. Kipling is a little more sentimental 
than usual, but none the less powerful; and in ‘‘ Captain Eli’s Best 
Ear” we have a story that no one but Mr. Stockton could have 
named, and no one but he could have written.——We should like 
to suggest to Mr, Junius Henri Browne that he take his ‘‘ Apho- 
risms ” at the back of the magazine and write a story around them 
4 Ja John Oliver Hobbes. Is not this quite Hobbesian :—‘* Most men 
are fools about women ; but no man is quite so great a fool as he who 
is sure that he knows all about them.”’ Or this:—‘‘ A cat may 
look at a king—and if she loves him, she is privileged to scratch 
him.” 





‘* Harper’s [onthly ” 

THIS NUMBER has a particularly mid-winter holiday cover. It 
is printed in white, grey and gold, and is a parody, as one might 
say, of the magazine's familiar cover design. Instead of the lit- 
tle boys on floral pedestals, we have polar bears seated on icicles, 
playing musical instruments; below is a Christmas pudding, 





around which are grouped a lot of birds singing to the music of 
the bears. Traced in gold are holly leaves and a Santa Claus 
driving his reindeer across the page. The colored: frontispiece, 
from a painting by Mr. Howard Pyle, is interesting as an experi- 
ment. It has the merit of not attempting too much in the way 
of color, and is rather a suggestion of what the artist intended 
than a realization of an oil-painting——Mr. William Black suc- 
ceeds Mr. Thomas Hardy as the novelist of the magazine. The 
first chapters of his ‘ Briseis” open with a healthy out-of-doors 
touch. We quite agree with the publishers’ note, which an- 
nounces it as ‘‘a welcome addition to the class of fiction that does 
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not depend for its interest upon a dissection of the motives of 
morbid and weak men and women,”"———Mr. Caspar W. Whitney's 
‘*On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds” is a lively story of 
mid-winter sport in the great Northwest, not the least interesting 
part being its; illustrations, made from photographs taken by the 
author. Prof. Brander Matthews (who is well represented in 
the December magazines) has a story called ‘‘ An Interview with 
Miss Marlenspuyk,”’ containing a supposed quotation from a 
newspaper, which, we cannot help thinking, Prof. Matthews 
would have been wiser to omit. If his Miss Peters really was 
the gentlewoman he would lead us to suppose, she would never 
have been guilty of such a paragraph, or if she had, no newspaper 
would have published it.——-Mr. R. H, Davis gives us.a lively 
article on ‘‘ The Paris of South America,” meaning Caracas, the 
capital of Venezuela, which has the charm of freshness always to 
be found in this writer’s descriptions of his travels. ‘‘ Huldah 
the Prophetess,”” by Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, is one of those 
genuinely New-England stories that fill the air with the savory 
odor of mince pies and frying doughnuts. It pleased a larger 
audience when it was read at the ‘‘ Uncut Leaves,” and it will 
please a much larger one in these pages. Mr. Warner writes in 
the Editor’s Study about ‘* A Check to Christmas” (Oh, that it 
were a check for Christmas!), ‘*‘ The Outlook of an Optimist” 
and ‘*Social Evolution.” That anyone feels optimistic and dares 
to say so in these days is something to be thankful for. ‘*Con- 
sidering the actual frailties of human' nature,” says Mr. Warner, 
‘¢and the natural hardships of any state of development, growth, 
and decay, it is really wonderful to see how happy and cheerful 
the world is, how much kindness there is, and helpfulness and 
contentment. It cannot be that the fundamental conditions of 
life are all wrong, and that the conjugal and family relations are 
makeshifts, or in a moribund state.” 








‘¢‘ The Forum” 


WHILE The Forum makes no special effort for the holiday 
season, it presents a strong and varied table-of-contents. Among 
the ‘‘star” contributors is Mr. W. D. Howells, who writes on 
‘*The Nature of Liberty.” ‘‘So far as we can have any con- 
sciousness of it,” he says, ‘‘liberty is merely choice. Whena 
man is not free to choose, he is not free at all. When he is free 
to choose, he may choose to do wrong, but then he lapses into 
slavery himself, or he enslaves some one else. Where there is 
mainly a choice of wrong, there are no longer rights, there are 
only advantages. In its noblest and simplest term, this liberty 
which we can feel only as choice, is the power of self-sacrifice.” 
Further on in the article Mr, Howells says :—‘‘ Opportunity is 
one phase of liberty, safety is another,” which reminds us of 
what Bright Eyes, the Indian girl, said to the late Mrs. Helen 
Jackson as she looked out upon the surging mass of humanity on 
Broadway :—‘‘ Law is liberty.” And soitis, It is license, too, 
in New York sometimes, we regret to say.——-Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster, the editor of Harper's Bazar, has a well-considered 
paper on ‘‘ Editorship as a Career for Women,” in which she 
says‘—‘' The judicious woman editor has a cordial and sincere 
welcome for that well-beloved of all the corps editorial, the new 
writer. The disappointed contributor—whose manuscript, sent 
out to the tender mercies of the world with so many hopes, duly 
returns, declined with thanks—is apt to be doubtful of this. It 
has been explained over and over that the editor’s regret at the 
rejection of an article is not perfunctory, a fagon de parler, but 
is real and profound to the heart’s core; yet contributors are sel- 
dom convinced; they seldom believe that the editor could not 
have accepted their offerings had he or she chosen to do so: they 
are frequently hurt and grieved, if not angry and vindictive, over 
their rejection, ‘Their jealousy of those who have attained to 
what they envy is untempered by any true appreciation of the 
situation, which is simply this, that in all editorial offices the sup- 


,Ply of admirable material voluntarily offered far exceéds the de- 


mand, arid far transcends the available limits of space.” This is 
perfectly true, but it is hard to make the disappointed believe it. 
——lIn ‘‘ The Obligation of the Inactive,”” Mrs. Spencer Trask 
makes a strong argument against the indifference of so many 
voters, particularly those right here in New York. The Lit- 
erary Hack whose ‘‘Confessions” excited so much controversy 
when they appeared in Zhe Forum some time ago, answers his 
critics in this number, and still insists that ‘‘ hacking” is a poor 
business, and that $5000 a year is not sufficient for the needs of 
a family man in New York. Mr. Albert Vandam, in ‘‘ The Trail 
of Trilby,”’ reduces a fascinating romance to the merest prose. 
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** Scribner’s [Magazine ’’ 

THE CHRISTMAS COVER of Scribner's is simplicity itseli—a Ma- 
donna and Child, each witha silver halo,—but it is effective. 
There are some good stories in this number, none better than Mr. 
Stockton’s ‘‘ The Staying Power of Sir Rohan,” which is in his 
most characteristic manner. Mr. Peter Newell’s illustrations are 





capital, and show that this clever draughtsman can be something 
more than grotesque. His characterization of Uncle Beamish is 
as good as Mr. Stockton’s, a compliment that we hope Mr, Newell 
will appreciate, for it is saying a good deal.——Prof. Brander 
Matthews's story, ‘‘ The Kinetoscope of Time,” looks entertaining, 
but our eyes will not permit of. being trifled with, and it would be 
trifling with them to read this mixture of text and illustration. As 
an effective combination we acknowledge its merit, but we must 
leave the reading of the story to younger eyes than ours. Dr. 
Henry van Dyke’s ‘‘ A White Blot” is only another proof of the versa- 
tility of this agreeable writer. Here is a bit worth remembering, 
on the influence of pictures in the house :— 

* By this magic of pictures my narrow, upright slice of living- 
space in one of the brown-stone strata on the eastward slope of 
Manhattan Island is translated to an open and agreeable site. It 
has windows that look toward the woods and the sunset, water- 
gates by which a little boat is always waiting, and secret pas- 
Sage-ways leading into fair places that are frequented by persons 
of distinction and charm. No darkness of night obscures these 
outlets; no neighbor's house shuts off the view; no drifted snow 
of winter makes them impassable. They are always free, and 
through them I go out and in upon my adventures.”"——Although 
few artists have been ‘‘written up” as Mr, Alma Tadema has 
been, there is much that is new and interesting in Mr. Cosmo 





Monkhouse’s paper on this painter. The illustrations that accom-. 


pany it give an admirable idea of Mr. Alma Tadema’s peculiar 
quality. Another paper whose illustrations are an important 
feature is ‘* Wild Beasts as They Live,” by Capt, C. J. Melliss, 
With reproductions of the etchings of Evert Van Muyden, The 
combination is a most excellent one, for Capt. Melliss is a mighty 
hunter, and Van Muyden the Barye among etchers. We must 
not fail to call the reader’s attention to Mr. Joel Chandler Harris's 
story of *‘ The Colonel's Nigger Dog,” though it would be a stu- 
pid reader who did not discover it. Why will a man who can 


write such stories as this write so little? Do give us more, Mr. 
Harris, ~ 











** TicClure’s Magazine ’’ 
THE HOLIDAY COVER of this number is gay with red letters 
and a picture of the Madonna and Child and the Wise Men. 
g its contents is a paper on ‘‘ Madonna and Childin Art,” 
by that agreeable writer and accomplished painter, Mr. Will H. 
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Low, with illustrations from the old masters and modern artists. 

One of the most interesting contributions to the number is 
the first instalment of Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps's autobiog- 
raphy, which is accompanied by a new and striking portrait. Miss 
Phelps tells us that she was ‘‘ not in the least a precocious young 
person, and very much of a tomboy into the bargain.” She 
adds :—‘‘I think I was far more likely to have been found on the 
top of an apple-tree or walking the length of the Seminary fence 
than writing rhymes or reading ‘solid reading.’"’ Of how many 
women distinguished in letters and art may this be said: Tom- 
boys turn out as a rule much better than is predicted of them, and 
the stock of health they layin by climbing trees and walking fence- 
rails fits them to fight life’s battles as more ladylike amusements 
might fail to do,——A_ paper that is sure of a wide reading is Mr. 

R. H. Sherard’s sketch of an interview with Mr, Hall Caine, He 
assures us that there is no man living ‘‘ who has more contempt for 
money than Hall Caine.” Just over the page he tells us that Mr. 
Caine made only $2600 out of ‘‘The Deemster,’’ and that he 
would like to ‘‘purchase the copyright back for one thousand 
pounds”—to sell it again for more, we take it, which looks like 
a man who does not despise money. If we are not mistaken, Mr. 
Caine is one of those authors who have most vigorously denounced 
the publishers for not paying them more money, and who threaten 
to publish their own books and pay themselves some impossible 
royalty, . Not that there is any harm in writing for money, but 
why say that a man has a contempt for it when he evidently has a 
high appreciation of it? Itis something that we all must have to 
live, and that we are all striving for.——There is no more interest 
ing department in A/cC/wre's than that announcing its special at- 
tractions for the coming year. 








‘* Lippincott’s Magazine” 

‘‘THE OLD SILVER TRAIL,” by Mary E, Hickney, the com- 
plete novel in this number, contains little that is new in the way of 
a plot. A poor young man fromthe East, who has ‘‘struck” a 
rich vein, an unscrupulous Western mine owner, who stops at 
nothing, and his daughter, who suddenly discovers her father’s 
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true nature, are the three chief characters. There is a law-suit, 
and, of course, an accident at the mine, and in the end all is peace, 
with marriage bells, etc. The story is readable, and will prove 
amusing to those who love to tread the well-worn paths of fiction, 
and to renew their acquaintance with many a familiar turn of plot. 
—Following so soon upon Thanksgiving Day, and with Christ- 
mas in the near future, the number contains most appropriately a 
paper on ‘‘Gunning for Gobblers,” by William C. Elam, and one 
on ‘* Meats,” by C, D. Wilson. The latter dwells lovingly and 
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voraciously on Nylghaus, lions, tigers, brown bears, agoutis, ant- 
eaters, dogs, monkeys, ibexes, musk and other rats, kangaroos, 
opossums, armadillos, sloths, elephants, buffaloes, bisons, horses, 
deer, beavers, tapirs, porcupines, otters, sea-lions, and other ani- 
mals too numerous to mention, which are considered as delicacies 
in some parts of the world. Then, when we feel almost surfeited 
by our gamy trip around the world, our appetite is renewed by 
several paragraphs devoted to birds. Verily, this is a good world 
of ours to live in, and to sit down to dinner every day. -Mr. Wil- 
son considers all these beasts only as material for ‘‘ the third course 
‘at the big table”; but when our spirit takes wing and considers 
that they can be made into pies and patties and what not, we weep 
in speechless gratitude. ——An article containing some curious in- 
formation is on ‘‘ Japanese Sword-Lore,” by Lyman H. Weeks. 





‘* The Cosmopolitan ”’ 
WE HAVE a big, fat Cosmopolitan this month, a ‘‘ regular 
gorge " for ten cents. Here we find stories by the late R. L. 
tevenson, I, Zangwill, James Lane Allen, Sarah Grand and 
Ouida, ‘* The Great North Road” is one of the fragments left by 
Mr, Stevenson, enough of which will be printed to make us regret 
the loss of the remainder. Mr. Allen’s story, ‘‘ Butterflies,” is a 
serial. It promises well, and is more ‘‘ realistic ’—we believe that 
is the word—than is usual with Mr, Allen. Mme. (why ‘‘Mme.,” 
we wonder?) Sarah Grand has a story called ‘‘A Momentary In- 
discretion,” which is as condensed and repressed in style as ‘‘ The 
Heavenly Twins” is diffusive. Mr. Small's illustrations do not 
illustrate the story, as they are of another period. Ouida’s 
‘* Tonia,” is a study of crime induced by poverty, according to 
her theory ; but according to ours, vanity plays the largest part in 
Tonia’s overthrow. Mr Zangwill, on ‘‘ The Choice of Parents,” 
is amusing, as one might expect. ——Mr. A. C. Wheeler’s account 
of ‘* Actresses Who Have Become Peeresses”’ covers the ground 
from Lavinia Fenton to May Yohe. We rather resent the idea of 
concert-hall singers coming under the head of ‘‘ actresses,” but 
we suppose that Mr. Wheeler's classification is general rather than 
particular.———There is a sonnet by Miss Edith M. Thomas in this 
number, which must have slipped in without editorial knowledge, 

as it is not mentioned in the table-of-contents. 





Magazine Notes 

The Ladies’ Home Journal worthily enters the lists with the 
magazines this month. It has a poem by James Whitcomb 
Riley, a paper by ex-President Harrison, the first part of an im- 
portant serial by Rudyard Kipling, and the beginning of a new 
series of New England sketches, by Miss Mary E. Wilkins. Mrs. 
Mary Anderson de Navarro tells of her first appearance on the 
stage, Miss Julia Magruder begins a serial, and Mrs, Burton 
Harrison tells a short story. Besides these, there is an array of 
editorial contributions that of itself would be more than enough 
to stock an ordinary ten-cent magazine. 


Among the contributors to the Christmas number of The Eng- 
lish Illustrated Magazine are W. E, Norris, Sarah Grand, Grant 
Allen, Morley Roberts, Anna Robeson Brown, George Gissing, 
Katharine Tynan and Janet Achurch. 


The Christmas number of 74e Pall Mall Magazine opens with 
some verses by Arthur Symons, and contains some excellent short 
stories—‘‘ The Chess Club,” a tale of a French secret society, its 
anarchistic aims and the troubles of a young Englishman who had 
unwittingly joined it, by Lord Ernest Hamilton; ‘‘ Keramos,” by 
Hilda Johnson; ‘‘ Jack Sheppard Up to Date,” by William Wal- 
dorf Astor, etc. To those interested in English history and an- 
tiquities, the Duchess of Cleveland’s paper on ‘‘ Raby and its 
Memories" will prove excellent reading; there is an ‘‘ Adeste 
Fideles,” by Christian Burke, with illustrations by Abbey Altson. 
The eighth instalment of ‘* Evolution in Early Italian Art,” 
by Grant Allen, deals appropriately with the Pieta. 

The December number of Appileton's Popular Science Monthly 
contains new chapters in Dr. James Sully’s ‘‘ Studies of Child- 
hood” and Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Professional Institutions.” Prof. 
G. F. Wright has an illustrated article on ‘‘New Evidence of 
Glacial Man in Ohio” ;.the Very Rev. James Carmichael points 
out some mistakes in Sir John Lubbock’'s views of the religion of 
savages; Sydney G. Fisher asks whether immigration has in- 
creased our population; and athletes will find something to inter- 
est them in R. Tait McKenzie’s paper on ‘‘ The Anatomy of 
Speed Skating.” 
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London Letter 


IT WAS A thin travesty of Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘‘ Manxman ”’ that 
was produced on Saturday night at the Shaftesbury Theatre. The 
greatest novelists have always been averse to the dramatisation 
of their stories: Thackeray was against it: Dickens was against 
it. And the inept attempts that have been made from time to 
time to transfer Becky Sharp and Tom Pinch to the stage have 
served to prove that their objection was well-founded. Mr. Hall 
Caine, I believe, thought otherwise; and there certainly seemed 
in his powerful story the germ of a strong and vital play. This. 
was to reckon, however, without the adapter. There seems 
some question as to the hand responsible for the version of ‘‘ The 
Manxman” presented by Mr. Lewis Waller, but whoever is re- 
sponsible has effectually robbed the drama of all the characteristic 
atmosphere of the novel. A Kate Creegan who skipped through 
the glen-scene in open-work silk stockings and dainty high-heeled 
shoes was only of a piece with a play whose imperfections re- 
minded one the more insistently that Mr. Hall Caine is, after all, a 
much higher artist than many of his kindest critics would allow, 
‘¢The brand of Caine’’ was gone from the thing; and all that was. 
left was vapid melodrama. Mr. Charles Brockfield played the 
small part of Ross Christian with the perfect touch; and Mr. 
Lewis Waller did his best with Philip. Pete was the attraction of 
the play once more; and for stage-purposes it is clear that Mr. 
Wilson Barrett was absolutely right when he made that character 
the centre of his adaptation. Miss Florence West bore no pos- 
sible resemblance to Mr, Caine’s heroine, and overdressed the part 
preposterously, It was a thin travesty; and there is no more to 
say. 

Dr. Georg Brandes has been the guest of the Authors’ Club 
this week, and also of a sociable body called ‘‘The New Vaga- 
bonds.”’ At the latter meeting I am told that somebody or other 
made a speech out of a biographical dictionary, which, as it disre- 
garded the last fifteen years of Dr. Brandes’s career, was some- 
what distractingly inadequate; but at the Authors’ Club dinner, 
Dr. Brandes himself gave a very interesting address, in which he 
touched briefly upon various aspects of English literature. He 
said that no English poet impressed him so much as Shelley, and 
that he knew his shorter poems line for line. Of the critic he 
said :—‘'A critic is a man who is as pliant and supple when the 
question is to understand, as he is inflexible and firm when it is his. 
task to speak out. He understands men and people who do not 
understand one another. He builds up bridges over the gulf that 
separates people from people; he is the true engineer of spiritual 
life. As he builds, so he clears ways, and plants hedges and 
torches on the way. And as he builds up, so he pulls down, It 
is not faith that removes mountains, it is criticism that moves all 
the mountains of antiquated faith, of superstition and of dead 
tradition. I saw last Saturday in the Natural History Museum an 
enormous disk of a giant tree, many hundred years old. The tree 
was so old that its centre was marked as contemporary with the 
Battle of Agincourt, and some of the rings are contemporary with 
Shakespeare’s birth, Newton’s death, and the accession of Queen 
Victoria. In spite of its age, its stem had remained fresh and 
living until it was felled by human hand. Such a venerable tree 
is English literature, living and flourishing to-day as of old. May 
its woodman never pass! May it live still, and thrive, and bring 
forth fruit!’’ 

During the early part of the week there was but one topic among 
those interested in the stage—the pitiful death of Mr. and Mrs, 
Arthur Dacre in Australia, They had many friends in London, 
and the news came as a terrible shock. The Dacres’ story, in- 
deed, was—as Pope said of his life—** one long disease ” of failure. 
Time after time their chance seemed to be coming; time after time 
they were bitterly disappointed by the event. Most playgoers 
will remember Miss Amy Roselle’s brightest hour, in 1890, when 
she recited ‘‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade” and ‘The De- 
fense of Lucknow” at the Empire, and experienced her little 
period of popularity and of comparative affluence. Since then 
their fortunes have steadily declined. He was a fair Horatio in 
Mr. Tree’s ‘‘ Hamlet”; she an admirable Mrs, Cortelyon in ‘* The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” London engagements seemed to fail 
them, however; and it is said that their last attempt in Sydney 
took the form of a locally written melodrama, in which the princi- 
pal scene was an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. It is a pitiful tale, 
and one that will be read with sympathy wherever honest and 
thwarted worth is heard of with respect. ; 

The good thing always advances slowly into recognition; but it 
is pleasant to learn that even pecuniary reward is coming home at 
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jast to that true artist and sincere man-of-letters, Mr. Walter Ray- 
mond. At this moment (I hear upon very good authority), three 
or four of the leading publishers in London are making him hand- 
some offers for his next story, and he is likely to take during the 
next few months that high position among contemporary novelists 
to which his talents and his conscientiousness so eminently entitle 
him. Mr. Raymond is, as the reader of his tales will well believe, 
a West-countryman, and inherited from his father a thriving busi- 
ness in the rather sleepy little town of Yeovil. Times have 
changed, however: the West of England is no longer the centre 
of the glove-trade; and Mr. Raymond's success has come at the 
happiest moment to free him from the claims of a business wherein 
he was manifestly wasting his talents. Mr. Raymond is, I sup- 
, about forty years of age, and the very spirit of good-humor 
and of wit. To hear him recite a ballad of Barnes’s, in broad but 
easily intelligible Dorset, is to enjoy a treat entirely of its own 
kind, unique and abundant. A certain rich archness of manner, 
twinkling with fun and sympathy, makes him an ideal reciter; his 
friends often wonder why he has never turned his talent into use 
upon the public stage. He understands the country people thor- 
oughly, is popular with them, and has hit at their secrets. It is 
no more than his desert that the novelist of Somersetshire life 
should have asserted his claim to the suffrages of the metropolis. 

I understand that a revised edition of the late R. H. Shepherd's 
‘* Tennysoniana”’ is shortly to be issued under the supervision of 
a young American of letters, who is over here on literary business 
intent, Mr. S. Cody. The object has been to bring Shepherd’s 
helpful little volume up to date, and this Mr. Cody has done with 
much hard work over files of newspapers and catalogues in the 
British Museum. It is said that the new edition will be published 
by subscription only: which is, I think, a pity. Everyone who 
eares for Tennyson—and who does not ?—will find valuable in- 
formation in its pages. 

The Elizabethan Stage Society, which seeks to interpret 
Shakespeare's plays, as far as possible,in the fashion of their con- 
temporary representation, will give its next performance on Dec. 7, 
when ‘‘A Comedy of Errors” will be the piece presented. I 
hope to give a somewhat full account of this entertainment ina 
later letter. 


LONDON, 23 Nov. 1895. 


Boston Notes 


A MOVEMENT is on foot in Boston to ‘elevate the stage” by 
establishing an endowed theatre. Last week a meeting was held, 
Mr. Henry M. Rogers presiding, and with Dana Estes of the 
publishing-house of Estes & Lauriat, Clara Erskine Waters, Mr. 
Fenollosa, Henry A. Clapp, the eminent Shakespearian student 
and critic, Samuel J. Barrows and other prominent people pres- 
ent. Mr, Clapp delivered a severe arraignment of the stage of 
to-day, declaring that the plays presented now are weak and 
mediocre; that the English-speaking race has not produced one 
capable, successful dramatist during the last half-century with the 
exception of Bulwer; that the actors have slowly declined in qual- 
ity, and that to-day there is not a single tragic actor who can 
properly speak the English language. Joseph Jefferson, he ad- 
mitted, possesses great power as a comedian, and is the only man 
left to link the present with the past. Our race, he affirms, is 
still fitted to produce actors, but yet the decline has been so 
marked that intelligent people have gradually been drawing their 
Interest away from the theatre. The standard of criticism, 
also, has fallen, too much attention being paid to scenery and very 
little to acting. A letter from Sir Henry Irving assured. the 
gathering of his sympathy and best wishes in the undertaking, be- 
sides giving his emphatic declaration that some such action ‘‘is 
necessary for the furtherance of proper histrionic training.” Sir 
Henry's idea was to have one subventioned centre, where the 
Standard of the drama could be upheld and the technique of the 
art could be studied. The Boston proposition is to raise $10,000 
as a guarantee fund to establish a theatre, where plays of a cheer- 
ful, elevating tone can be produced three or four times a week by 
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’ aselected stock company. It is not intended that there shall be 


any profit, but if there is, it will be devoted to charity. Every 
member who subscribes $25 will receive two tickets for the per- 
formances of the first season. The list of subscribers so far is 
certainly imposing in its character, including, as it does, J. Mont- 
gomery Sears, Joseph Jefferson, Alfred Hemenway, F. L. Hig- 
ginson, Arthur Amory, Mrs. Ole Bull, Oscar Fay Adams and 
Others who by wealth or influence can greatly assist such a 
Measure. 
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It looks as if the proposal for turning the Amesbury home of 
Whittier into a memorial hall would be accomplished, and it is 
now proposed, in addition, to build an annex to the house, to be 
used as a public library for the town. Whittier had always ex- 
pressed himself as entirely willing to allow his niece, Mrs, Pick- 
ard, to sell the place, if desired, and, though it is her intention, 
under all circumstances, to keep the house in the same condition 
as it was at the poet's death, yet she would be very glad to turn it 
over to the care of a committee that should hold it for the public 
use. 1 may add here that residents of Newton urge the purchase 
of the homestead of Dr. S. F, Smith, the author of ‘* America,” 
as his memorial. Dr. Smith’s will showed that he left an estate 
worth $45,000. Some $3000 of this he gave to charity. The 
day of the month on which the will was made in November is left 
blank, but it is said that it was written less than twenty-four 
hours before he met his sudden death. 

Prof. Lincoln R. Gibbs, a graduate of Wesleyan, Class of '92, 
has been placed in charge of the English literature department of 
Boston University for the remainder of the year, and it is more 
than probable that his appointment will be made permanent in 
March. Walter Blackburn Harte, whose former slashing book- 
reviews in The New England Magazine and whose ‘‘ Meditations 
in Motley” attracted attention, enters a new field this week 
as editor and publisher of a little Boston magazine, of the Chag- 
Book sort, to be called The Fly 7: Mr. Harte’s ambition is to 
make the periodical essentially and vitally American, attracting 
around himself the brightest young writers in Boston, and giving 
piquant attention to the new order of things, the new woman, the 
new religion, the new stage; etc. 

When Mrs. Craigie visited Boston a few days ago, she made 
some interesting remarks to an interviewer, Speaking about her 
own system of writing, she declared that she always began with an 
idea and let the plot take care of itself, regarding the latter as im- 
material, Contrary to the experience of most authors, she found 
no labor in the mechanical work of writing, and accounted for 
that on the ground that she begins setting her words on paper 
early in the morning when she is rested and fresh. She declared 
that she never could rewrite a book, for, although she sees the 
faults in her own works, she cannot find it in her heart to correct 
them, since her literary productions are as children to her mind, 
She reads what the critics say about her, but does not worry over 
their words, and certainly does not believe in quarreling with the 
reviewers, as does Marie Corelli. To the mind of John Oliver 
Hobbes, people who read books do not read criticisms, but judge 
for themselves. 


BosTON, 3 Dec. 1895. 





CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





Bowdoin’s Famous Graduates 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


In a notice of the death of the late Rev. T. T. Stone, D, D., 
The Critic speaks of Hawthorne and Longfellow as his class- 
mates at Bowdoin, Dr. Stone graduated in 1820, while the Ro- 
mancer and the Poet were of the class of 1825. The late Prof. 
Packard, I may add, once told me that Hawthorne sat on the 
front bench, in the recitation-room, Longfellow being two seats 
behind him. More than fifty years after they had left college 
their old teacher gave me reminiscences of these pupils. He re- 
membered Hawthorne's excellent Latin themes, and that, in gen- 
eral, he did well in the classics. Of Longfellow, then in his 
junior year, Prof. Packard wrote to the inquiring editor of Zhe 
United States Literary Gazette, who had published some of the 
student's poetry, that the young man’s ‘‘scholarship and char- 
acter were quite equal to his poetry.”’ 


BOSTON, 25 Nov. 1895, GEORGE T, PACKARD. 


The Lounger 


THAT MR, JULIAN HAWTHORNE has carried off the Herald's 
$10,000 prize is a matter for rejoicing all around, I rejoice be- 
cause Mr. Hawthorne has not had all the pecuniary rewards from 
literature that should be his; I rejoice because merit has been 
successful in the strife, and again I rejoice because it proves my 
theory that there is no such thing as climbing in at the cabin 
window in literature. It was the veterans who won in the 
eller Syndicate prize contest, though I do not think that the stor- 
ies were worthy of their authors’ reputations, In the present case 
I feel pretty sure that the story is a good one, because Mr. Haw- 
thorne was not trying to write a certain kind of novel, The 
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terms of the Bacheller contest called for a detective story, and 
those of the Hera/d contest merely for a good story ; so those who 
competed had only to do their best. 
a 

BUT Now I should like to ask, is there no possible doubt as to 
the identity of ‘‘Judith Hollinshed,” the name Mr. Hawthorne is 
said to have assumed when he entered the lists? 1 admit that it 
does sound like a made-up name, but I have good reason for sus- 
pecting its sex. The mystery may be only a part of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s scheme to surround the tale with the veil of anonymity. 
At any rate, I await further developments with interest. 


-_ * 


THE WINNER of the Herald's $3000 prize for the best novelette, 
Miss Molly Elliott Seawell, is not unknown to the readers of The 
Critic, An essay from her pen denying the creative faculty to 
women was one of the most widely discussed articles that ever ap- 
peared in its pages, or, I may safely say, in the pages of any 
American periodical. Both in this country and in Europe the 
newspapers gave columns of editorial space to its discussion, Miss 
Seawell has been a prize-winner before, having won $500 offered by 
The Youth's Companion for a story for boys. Her novelette will 
appear in the Christmas number of the Hera/d, which will be pub- 
lished on the 15th. Mr. Hawthorne’s novel will begin early in 
ange The other prize-winners were the Rev. W. C. Blake- 
man, for the second-best novel, $2000; Mrs. Bond Valentine 
Thomas, for the third-best novel, $1000; and Mr. Edgar Fawcett, 
$2000 for the best short story. Now I would suggest that the 
prize-winners give a Christmas dinner to those who unsuccessfully 
entered into competition with them. 


* * 


MR. CLEMENT K, SHORTER says in Zhe Jilustrated London 
News :—‘'In my reference to the declining popularity of George 
Eliot's works, as exemplified in the sales of first editions, I inad- 
vertently referred to ‘Silas Marner’ as selling for sums ranging 
from 7/to 157, This should have been ‘Scenes of Clerical Life.’ 
‘Silas Marner,’ of which a great number of copies were printed 
of the first edition, naturally sells for very much smaller sums.” 
This is the first time I ever heard that the high price of the first 
editions of their works determined the popularity of authors. I 
should think that popularity was much more likely to be reckoned 
by the sales of present editions. It is the bibliomaniacs who buy 
the first editions, and they are few compared to the great mass of 
readers. First editions of Nathaniel Hawthorne's novels bring 
high prices, yet not one of his novels ever sold to the extent of 
‘Ben Hur.” And what bibliomaniac would think of buying a 
first edition of that popular novel ? 


*_ * * 


MANY OF THE foreign papers that reach my desk seem to be 
very much interested in the late Prof. Boyesen’s paper in the No- 
vember North American Review on our national plague of jocu- 
larity. It gives them an opportunity to say what they are so fond 
of saying—that there is no seriousness in America. One can 
hardly blame them for saying this. I say it myself when I am 
merely generalizing. And yet it is not want of seriousness that 
makes Americans jocular, Some of the most serious men I know 
are the most incessant jokers. I tell them something of graveim- 
port, and they torture my words into puns and seem to be listening 
to me, even when I know that they are interested, merely for an 
opportunity to thrust in a joke. No snubbing, no expostulation, 
has the slightest effect. They cannot help it. In thinking the 
matter over, I have come to the conclusion that it is a form of hys- 
teria and does not mean hilarity at all: it is temperamental and not 
climatic, © At any rate I quite agree with our foreign critics that it 
is tiresome. To meit is positively depressing. 

*. * * 


THE SAN FRANCISCO Chronicle gives an interesting account of 
the habitat of Mr. H. J. Brewer, an artist connected with Zhe 
California Magazine. It seems that Mr. Brewer and his wife 
have lived for over a year in a van—one that would have made the 
heart of Mrs, Jarley glad within her, This van cost as much as 
some houses, having been built at an expense of about $5000; it 
has one room, ten feet long and four and a half feet wide, and six 
feet, three inches high. This is Mr. and Mrs. Brewer's living- 
room, and, small as it may seem to those who live in houses, it is 
— palatial compared with the ‘‘living-rooms” in some New 

ork flats. The motto of this couple is, or should be, ‘‘a place 
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for everything, and everything in its place,” for there is a place for 
everything, and if everything were not kept in its place, it would 
be impossble to live in such compact quarters, As it is, there is 
a tiny kitchen, which is little more than a platform, but where Mrs, 
Brewer has a cooking-stove, and all the pots and pans she needs, 
Under the seat of the wagon is the locker for clothes, and in a box 
under the wagon, which connects with it by a trap-door, the 
bedding is kept. The beds are big cushions, which are thrown on 
the floor, and are so well stuffed that they are very comfortable to 
lie upon, There is a big plate-glass window in the van, besides 
several smaller ones, through which Mr, Brewer can get the north 
light at any time, for all he has to do is to turn his wagon around 
to the desired point of the compass. Such a Bohemian way of 
living is quite possible in California, where the climate can be re- 
lied upon for at least six months of the year; but I don’t think it 
would be very comfortable in this part of the country, unless one 
were a Gypsy, and thoroughly acclimated to it. Mr. Elbridge 
Kingsley, the well-known engraver, has a little van in which he lives 
and works, but it is not as pretentious as that of the Brewers. Mr, 
Kingsley, as is well known, does his engraving direct from nature, 
without any drawing on the block, and to do this he must neces- 
sarily live out-of-doors; so he had a little van built for the pur- 
pose. There is something very attractive in this nomadic life, for, 
after all, I think there is a little of the Gypsy in most of us. 


*“ * * 


IN THE CASE of Miss Braddon the three-volume novel dies 
hard. Her latest book has been refused by Mudie, and she pro- 
tests. There is much to say on both sides. I quite agree with 
Miss Braddon that the three-volume novel is, ‘‘ for the sight, the 
healthiest form in which novels have ever been produced,” be- 
cause the type is large and the paper heavy enough to print it on, in 
bold black ink. But I cannot agree with her that the form is a 
handy one. To my mind it is most unhandy. She asks of the 
six-shilling novel:—‘‘ Will not this insistence upon cheapness 
ness rather encourage the production of the flashiest, most auda- 
cious and ephemeral of books; and will not ‘sailing near the 
wind’ become the first principle in literary navigation?” It will 
perhaps in England, but the one-volume novel will continue to 
find favor in this country. 

* * * 





MR. , AN ENTERPRISING dealer in stoves, ranges, refriger- 
ators and kitchen furnishing goods at Belleville, Ill., writes to me 
as follows :—‘‘Please could you advise me a work which might 
inform me accurately how to read and write the good novel? I 
shall consider myself under ever so many obligations to you for 
such a favor from your hands.” I feel that I have lived in vain, 
when I realize my inability to answer so elementary a question. 
So far from knowing of any book which would teach Mr. 
Lebkuecher to write a good novel, I do not even know of one 
that would inform him how to read such a work. 





The Drama 
Olga Nethersole in ‘‘ Denise ’* 

IT IS TOO soon yet to say that Olga Nethersole is a great actress, 
too soon even to predict that she will ever become one, but it is 
clear that she has natural gifts and abilities of a rare order, and 
that she is well on her way towards the highest rungs of the lad- 
ber of fame. She has a far better opportunity now at the Empire 
Theatre, than she had when she acted here a year ago, and, judg- 
ing from the warm reception accorded to her on Monday evening, 
she is likely to be an established public favorite before the present 
season is over. For her first appearance, this time, she selected 
Dumas'’s strong and brilliant but fallacious play ‘‘ Denise,” of which 
a special version has been prepared for her by Clement Scott. 
This adaptation is not an improvement upon the original, but the 
story and a good deal of the spirit have been preserved, Mr. Scott 
having contented himself, for the most part, with condensation. 

Denise, as most of our readers are aware, is a young woman, 
who, having been deceived and deserted by her lover in a pecul- 
iarly disgraceful manner, and having won the affection of an honor- 
able man who has befriended herself and her family, reveals her 
own shame and imperils all her chances of happiness, rather than 
permit her seducer to marry the sister of her benefactor, The 
character is perfectly simple, but offers chances which are exceed- 
ingly tempting to actresses of real emotional power. Miss Nether- 
sole has this power in a very marked degree, and has in addition 
the inestimable advantage of physical charm. In the opening 
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scenes of the play her air of sweet and gentle resignation attracted 
general sympathy and had established her in the favor of the au- 
dience before she stirred them into applause by the dignity and 

spirit of her scene with her friend and companion, Martha, at the 

end of the first act. It was in the second act, however, in the 

scene where she reveals the perfidy of Fernand at the cost of her 

own honor and happiness, that she provoked a veritable storm of 

enthusiasm by the intensity and passion of her acting. No young 
actress has done anything so good of its kind in the last twenty 

years. Inthe story of the birth and death of her child she exhib- 
ited an amount of natural pathos scarcely less remarkable than her 
passion, and she was no less successful in depicting the extremity 
of confusion and terror, at the moment when Denise discovers 

that her father accidentally has overheard her confession. At the 
end of this scene the applause was prolonged until the curtain had 
been raised half a dozen times, The last act is less impressive and 
convincing, and caused no renewal of excitement, but in the scenes 
with her father and mother the simplicity and pathos of her acting 
were often admirable. 

Her performance as a whole may be described as brilliant in 
places and consistently intelligent and capable. The inspiration 
which comes to her in periods of excitement is not always ob- 
servable in her quieter movements. Her acting is often un- 
finished, and she depends too much upon violence of contrasts. 
Her intonation, moreover, is by no means free from faults, and in 
prolonged narrative her speech is apt to be monotonous, Of her 
versatility or her intellectual scope it is, at present, impossible to 
judge, but such work as she has done is full of the brightest prom- 
ise, and her voice and countenance are equal to the requirements 
of the highest form of the drama. She is surrounded now by a 
well-balanced company, and her future impersonations will be 
awaited with much interest. 





*¢ The Story of Rodion, the Student ”’ 

THIS PIECE, which was successfully produced at the Garrick 
Theatre on Tuesday night, is described on the program as ‘‘a 
serious play in six scenes, founded on Dostoyevsky’s book, 
‘Crime and Punishment.’” A play, in the commonly accepted 
sense of the word, it is not, but in other respects the characteriza- 
tion is accurate. It is a panoramic synopsis, in six tableaux, 
of the part that Rodion plays in the book, and the adapter, Mr. 
Charles H, Meltzer, has selected and arranged his material with 
uncommon sagacity. His work is exceedingly effective, and pre- 
sents the argument of the author with admirable clearness; but, 
in the earlier scenes, he has committed the curious mistake of 
putting modern European slang into the mouths of his Russian 
characters—an anomaly destructive of all sense of local atmos- 
phere. This is the chief blot upon an achievement of consider- 
able merit. The story of Rodion is presented in thoroughly dra- 
matic form. It is acted, not related. All the other personages 
are introduced simply as a background to his dominant figure, 
and his career is followed from the moment when he first con- 
ceives the idea of murdering the old usurer, and justifies it, up 
to the time when, upon the intercession of Sonia, he makes con- 
fession to save the life of an innocent man. The first three acts, 
including the scene of the murder, are not much superior in qual- 
ity to ordinary melodrama, and the preliminaries to the actual 
crime, with all their obvious preparation for the arrest of the 
wrong man, are not particularly impressive, but the three con- 
cluding scenes, showing the murderer's diplomatic duel with 
the police agent, his tortures of guilt and apprehension and his 
final collapse, are of a far superior order, 

Mr. Mansfield found in Rodion a part much better suited to his 
abilities than many of those which he has undertaken of late. In 
the opening acts his excessive rigidity and deliberation detracted 
largely from the legitimate effect of an elaborate and striking 
conception, but his scene with the police magistrate in the fourth 
act was excellent, and his reénactment of the murder in dumb 
show, when frenzied by remorse and terror, was as thrilling and 
eerie a bit of pantomime as anybody could wish to see. The por- 
trayal of extreme terror is not difficult, but in Mr. Mansfield’s in- 
terpretation there was both imagination and power, and he de- 
served the applause which called him before the curtain again and 
again. His action in the actual murder scene was overwrought 
and created no illusion, but his exhibition of remorse and nervous 
terror in the fifth and sixth acts was imaginative and powerful, 
and there were strokes of genuine pathos and passion in his final 
scene with Sonia. 

The piece was mounted beautifully, and the general representa- 
tion was entirely competent. Mr. Harkins was particularly good 
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as the police agent, and Miss Cameron gave a sincere and sympa- 
thetic Sonia, All the other characters were in satisfactory hands. 
The whole performance, indeed, was highly creditable, and both 
Mr. Meltzer and Mr. Mansfield are entitled to congratulations. 





Music 
‘¢ Tristan und Isolde” 

THE PRODUCTION OF ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on Wednesday night of last week was a triumph 
for all the artists concerned, It was notable because of the first 
appearance of the Reszkes on any stage in German opera, and 
the first appearance of Mme. Nordicaina German réle in America. 
The réle was new to her. She sang Elsa at Bayreuth a year ago 
last summer, but had not previously sung Isolde. M. Jean de 
Reszke achieved a supreme success as Tristan. He displayed a 
complete mastery of the emotional content of the part, a deep and 
wide sympathy with Wagner's musical and dramatic designs, and 
overwhelming vocal and histrionic power. Hesang the entire part 
absolutely in tune and with an infinite variety of expression. His 
German was excellent and was so distinctly enunciated that nota 
word of his text was lost. In the great dramatic climax of the last 
act he rose to a height that he has never before attained, and 
thrilled the audience. 

M. Edouard de Reszke showed a similar understanding of Wag- 
ner’s ideas-and equal ability to embody them. He was the most 
imposing King Mark ever seen on the stage, and his declamation 
was simply magnificent. Mme. Nordica revealed unsuspected 
dramatic ability as Isolde. She sang the difficult music correctly 
and with great breadth and dignity of style, and her whole per- 
formance was remarkable as a result of conscientious study. Marie 
Brema, who sang Brangine last year under Mr, Damrosch's di- 
rection, appeared once again in that rdle and was generally satis- 
factory. Signor Kaschmann, who was a member of Abbey & 
Grau’s company in 1883, was a competent Kurvenal, Anton 
Seidl conducted the performance with his usual skill. 





Educational Notes 


PFOoF, EDMUND J. JANES, who will leave Philadelphia for Chi- 
cago at the beginning of the new year, resigned the editorship of 
the Annals of the American Academy of Politicaland Social Science 
with the November number. He hasbeen theeditor of the Annals 
since its establishment in July, 1890, developing it from a quar- 
terly into a bi-monthly, and adding the numerous supplements. 
Henceforth the numbers and supplements.appearing within a year 
will be divided into two volumes, with separate indexes, ete. 


The Johns Hopkins University, which has the custom of ex- 
changing the theses of its Doctors of Philosophy for those of the 
prominent universities of the world, has just added to its library 
1500 theses from various German universities. 

The rumor that a Professorship of English Literature in Yale 
College has been offered to Mr. E, C, Stedman proves to be 
ancient history, and is based on the fact that when Judge E. C, 
Billings of the United States District Court at New Orleans died, 
in 1893, he left a bequest of $75,000 for the founding of a pro- 
fessorship of English literature in Yale College, - In March 1894, 
President Dwight offered the place to Mr. Stedman by unanimous 
vote of the Faculty. Mr. Stedman at once declined it, giving his 
reasons, the most important ones being his age and the fact that 
the duties of the position would have compelled him to forego his 
own literary labors. 


An adjourned meeting of those interested in the education of 
girls in the private schools of this city will be held at Columbia 
College in the evening of Dec. 6, President G, Stanley Hall of 
Clark University will speak on ‘‘Some Recent Applications of 
Psychology to Teaching.” 

What promises to be the most comprehensive summary yet pub- 
lished of the results and possibilities of the photography of mov- 
ing objects, will be issued immediately by Messrs. D, Appleton & 
Co, in the International Scientific Series, This is a book on 
‘* Movement,” by Prof. E. J. Marey of the French Institute, 
Director of the Physiological Station of the College of France, 
who has already contributed a volume on ‘‘ Animal Locomotion ” 
to the same series. The volume contains 200 illustrations. The 
same house has just issued ‘‘ The Songs and Music of Friedrich 
Froebel’s Mother Play,” the second and concluding volume of 
Miss Susan E. Blow’s version of Froebel’s noted work. The 
first volume, ‘‘ The Mottoes and Commentaries.” mev be desig- 
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nated as the teacher's or mother’s book, and ‘‘ The Songs and 
Music” as thechildren’s book. New translations of the songs and 
new music have been given where necessary. 


Notes 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co, areholding an exhibition of édi- 
tions de luxe and fine editions of new subscription books and other 
works; notable plates of Oriental porcelains illustrating the col- 
lection of the late W. T. Walters; posters and cover designs and 
portraits of popular authors. There was a private view on the 
afternoon of Dec. 4 at 2-5 P. M., and the exhibition will be 
continued untilto-day (Saturday), from 1oto 5 P. M., on the first 
floor of their building at 72 Fifth Ave. 


—Harper & Bros. have just published ‘‘ The Journal of a Spy 
in Paris’ during the Reign of Terror (January-July, 1794), by 
** Raoul Hesdin”; ‘‘’Cension”: a sketch from Paso del Norte, 
by Maude Mason Austin; and ‘‘ Methods of Mind-Training,” 
by Catharine Aiken. 


—Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s recent publications include 
‘The Cup of Trembling, and Other Stories,’’ by Mary Hallock 
Foote; ‘* Froebel’s Gifts,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith; ‘‘ Mars,” by Percival Lowell, illustrated; 
** Architects of Fate; or, Steps to Success and Power,” by Ori- 
son Swett Marden, author of ‘‘ Pushing to the Front”; ‘‘ The 
Cabells and their Kin,” a work on Dr. William Cabell and his 
descendants, by Alexander Brown; ‘‘The History of the Plim- 
oth Plantation,” written by William Bradford, one of the found- 
ers and second Governor of the colony, reproduced in fac- 
simile; and new editions of Stuart Sterne’s ‘‘ Angels,” Mrs. 
Jameson's ‘‘ Legends of the Monastic Orders,” ‘‘ Legends of 
the Madonna” and ‘‘Legends of the Early Italian Painters ’’; 
and of the second volume of ‘‘ The Virginia Campaign of 1862 
under General Pope.” 

—Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. will be the publishers of Miss 
Beatrice Harraden’s new novel. It it the first work. of any 
Jength she has done since ‘‘ Ships.” 


—Dodd, Mead & Co. offer a limited edition, in several styles, 
ef Austin Dobson’s Poems, revised, enlarged and complete, with 
etched portrait by William Strang and seven full-page etchings by 
Ad, Lalauze, in two volumes, 16mo. The workmanship will be 
wholly American. 

—Messrs. Estes & Lauriat have just published ‘‘ The City of 
the Sultans; or, Constantinople, the Sentinel of the Bosphorus,” 

Clara Erskine Clement, with twenty full-page photogravures, 

The book is the first of a new series, uniform in scope and style 

with the series of Italian Cities Illustrated, published by the same 
house, : 

—+‘‘Five-Minute Stories” is the name of a volume of short 
stories and poems for children, by Laura E, Richards, which has 
just been published by Messrs, Estes & Lauriat. 


—Messrs.Stone & Kimball have just issued ‘‘ Rose of Dutcher’s 
Coolly,” Hamlin Garland’s new book. The heroine is a young 

rl who leaves her home on a Wisconsin farm to go, first to the 

niversity at Madison, and then to Chicago. The greater part 
of the book is a study of absolutely contemporary Chicago, from 
a point of view distinctly different from Mr. Henry Fuller's, whose 
novels have been until now the only serious studies of local char- 
acteristics, The novel is nota dialect story, even when the scenes 
are laid in the couutry. 


—Several volumes of the Polychrome Edition of the Sacred 
Books of the Old Testament, a critical edition of the Hebrew text, 
printed in colors indicating the sources of the narrative, with 
notes, being prepared by eminent Bible scholars of the world 
under the editorship of Prof. Paul Haupt of the Johns Hopkins 
University, have recently been announced. Those issued include 
** Leviticus,” by Prof. Driver of Oxford, ‘‘ Joshua,” by Prof. Ben- 
nett of London, ‘‘ Samuel,” by Prof. Budde of Strassburg, ‘‘ Jere- 





miah,” by Prof, Cornhill of Koenigsberg, and ‘‘ Job,” by Prof. 
Si of Jena. Itis for this edition that Dr, H. H. Furness 
of Philadelphia is preparing a poetical English translation of the 


Psalms, from a translation made from the amended text into Ger- 
man prose during the last year. 

—The Christmas Harper's Weekly (Dec. 14) will contain 
ticles and stories by William Dean Howells, Owen Wister, 
ng Davis and John Kendrick Bangs, and illustra- 
by Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, Peter Newell and 
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—Mr, Sidney Colvin says that arrangements have been made 
for the publication of Stevenson’s ‘* Weir of Hermiston”’ in Mr, 
T. Fisher Unwin’s new periodical, Cosmopolis. * Those who have 
read it,” says Mr. Colvin, ‘‘are agreed in thinking it, so far as it 
goes, by far his best; but it also unfortunately remains a frag- 
ment”’; and so, alas, does the Venus of Milo. 

—The late Mr. Locker-Lampson’s memoirs, edited by his son- 
in-law, Mr. Augustine Birrell, may be expected early in the new, 
year, The title given to the volume is ‘‘ My Confidences.”’ 

—Messrs, A.C. McClurg & Co. announce ‘‘ The Book-Hunter 
in London: Historical and Personal Studies of Book Collectors and 
Book Collecting,” by William Roberts, with portraits of eminent 
collectors in ancient and modern times, sketches of bookish scenes 
and localities, eminent booksellers and their shops, facsimile speci- 
mens of printing and binding, etc. 


—The Rev. Octavius B, Frothingham, who died in Boston on 
Nov. 27, was born there Nov. 26, 1822. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1843, studied three years in the Divinity School at 
that University, and was ordained pastor of the North Church 
(Unitarian) of Salem, Mass., in 1847. He preached in Jersey City, 
1855-9, and took charge of the Third Unitarian Congregationa 
Church of this city at its organization in 1860, _ It represented the 
most radical branch of the denomination, but was. dissolved in 
1879. Dr. Frothingham then went to Europe, returning in 1881, 
He withdrew from connection with any church, and settled in 
Boston, devoting himself to literature. He was the first Presi- 
dent of the Free Religious Society, and acted for a time as art 
critic of the Zrzbune. ‘The list of his works includes ‘‘ Stories 


from the Lips of the Teacher,” ‘‘ Stories from the Old Testa- 
ment,” ‘‘Child’s Book of Religion,” ‘*‘ The Religion of Human- 
ity,” ‘‘ Life of Theodore Parker,” ‘* Transcendentalism in New 


England,”’ ‘‘ The Cradle of The Christ,” ‘* Life of Gerrit Smith,” 
** Life of George Ripley,” ‘‘ Memoir of William Henry Chan- 
ning” and ‘‘ Boston Unitarianism from 1820 till 1850," (See 
page 379.) 

—An interesting sale of books will take place at the Victoria 
Hotel, next week, among them being a number of volumes formerly 
belonging to the late John Hoey and the late W. J. Florence. 
They relate to the stage, and include anumber of autograph- 
copies. The collection belongs to Mr, Carlton-Regand, the well- 
known bookseller. 

-—Arthur Arnould, the French /ttérateur and erstwhile mem- 
ber of the Commune, died in Paris on Nov. 25. He was born in 
1833, and began his career as a journalist. Among his works are 


‘*Contes Humoristiques,” ‘‘ Trois Poétes,” ‘‘ Béranger et ses 
Amis,” ‘‘ La Liberté des Théatres,”’ ‘* Histoire de 1l’Inquisition,” 
‘* Le Roi des Mendicants,”’ ‘‘ La Princesse Belladone’’ and ‘‘ Le 


Duc de Kandos.”’ Many of his novels were dramatized. During 
the Commune he was noted for his moderation. 

—Owen Hall is the assumed name of the writer of a novel 
called ‘‘ The Track of the Storm,’’ which the J. B. Lippincott Co. 
has in press. Owen Hall is an Englishman and was at one time 
a member of the New Zealand Parliament. 

—The Russian censor has returned to the Aiken Pub. Co. of 
Aiken, S. C., a press copy of Broadhead’s ‘‘ Slav and Moslem,” 
which was addressed to the editor of the Movoé Vremya, stamped 
** Défendu.” Two or three passages in the first chapter were 
scored, among them this :—‘' Many good projects fail before the 
inertia of red tapeism opposed to progress or intent on self-ag- 
grandizement.” 

—Contributions for the children’s monument to the late Eu. 
gene Field have already been received from New Orleans. This 
shows that the movement is assuming national proportions, and 
that its success is assured. 


—aAn appeal has been issued for funds to erect a memorial to 
Philip Massinger, who lies buried in St. Saviour’s, Southwalk, with 
no record to. mark his resting-place or keep alive his memory 
beyond the entry in the parish register :—‘‘ March 29, 1639-40, 
buried Philip Massinger, a stranger.” 

— The Atlantic Monthly has an attractive program for 1896. 
The piece de résistance will be an unprinted note-book of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s, written while he was weigher and gauger in Salem in 
1839. This will be followed by ‘‘Some Memories of Haw- 
thorne,” by his daughter, Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. Un- 
der the heading literary history can be grouped a number of 
forthcoming papers on famous authors, with letters and 
journals, 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
“*T have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 

Chemical Works, Providence, BR. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
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THE CRITIC COMPA NY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


If convenient for you 


any of the books mentioned in this number of The Critic 
may be obtained at the largest up-town bookstore in 
New York. Call and examine the enormous stock of gen- 
eval literature,including FRENCH BOOKS, specially 
displayed for the Holidays. 


WILLIAS1 R. JENKINS, 


48th Street and Sixth Ave. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE for December contains from 
$4000.00 to $8000.00 more net cash advertising than was ever before 
published in any magazine, published in any place, at any time, at any 
price. Bearing this in mind, the lover of good magazine literature 
will understand how a ten-cent magazine is able to give in a single 
number such fiction as that contained in 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 
FOR DECEMBER. 


It embraces the last story ever written by Robert Louis Stevenson, a 
story by ‘Quida,” one by Sarah Grand, a sketch by Zangwill, and the 
beginning of James Lane Allen’s much-talked-of new Kentucky realistic 
story, “ Butterflies.”’ Probably no stronger array of fiction has ever 
before been presented in a single number of any magazine. 

Nor has any magazine ever had so large a number of really distin- 
guished artists éngaged upon its illustrations as this December num- 
ber of THE COSMOPOLITAN. Among others are Alfred Parsons, L, 
Rossi, F. 0. Small, Jose Cabrinety, Dan Beard, Alice Barber Stephens, 
F. G. Attwood, B. West Clinedinst, Reginald Machell, R.B.A., G. H. 
Boughton, A.R.A., Eric Pape, etc. The cost of such features would be 
a great deal if divided by 80,000 or 100,000. It is comparatively small 
when divided by 400,000, the number of — which THE COSMO- 
POLITAN prints for December. 

THE COSMOPOLITAN is for sale on all newsstands. ™ 10 
cents, or by mail, postage paid, $1 00 a year. 
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Newell, W W. Words for Music. §:. Cambridge’ Charles W. Sever. 
a Boston. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Pocket History Dall the Presidents of the United States. = 
son D. F. Randolph & Co. 
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Raife, Raymond. The Sheik’s White Slave. $: 25 Lovell, Coryell & Co, 
Raymond, George L. Painting. Sculpture and Architecture. §2 50. 


G P. Putnam’s Sons, 

Rose, N. yy. Window and Parlor Gardening. $1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
jn wat The Book a pes in London. $s. A C. McCh 

A F. Moody's Lodging House 
Salter, William Old People’s” Pealm, 
Secret ot Mankind. $2. 
Shearer, F. M. The Legend of Aulus. 
Stearns, F. P. Midsummer Italian Art. $2.25. 
Stimson, F. J. Labor in ite Relations to Law. 75c. 
Taylor, Bayard The EchoCiub. $1 75 G. P. Purnam’s Sons, 
Thackeray, W.M. Novels by Eminent — $1.75. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Wheeler D. H. Our Industrial Utopia. §: 2 A.C McClurg & Co, 
White, Greenough, Outline of the Philosophy ‘of English Literature, res £ 


Ginn & Co, 
Wiggin, Kate D. and N. A. Smith, Froebel’s Gifte. §:. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Williams, H. S. ta cal Biology 


Henry Holt & Co. 
oolsey, A. H. Hand k tor Hospitals. 75¢. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


a "Baitiegion, —_ iitre & Wileox, 
G, P_ Putnam’s Sons, 

San Francisco: William Doxey, 
G P Putnam’s Sons, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 








RECENT IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 


MIDSUMMER OF ITALIAN ART, 


Containing an examination of the works of Fra Angelico, Michael 
Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael; and Corregio. By Frank 
Preston Srearns, author of ‘‘ The Life of Tintoretto,” etc. 
8vo, with heliotype illustrations, $2.25. 


ISRAEL AMONG THE NATIONS. 


A Study of the Jews and Antisemitism. By Anarorz Leroy-Brav- 
Liev, author of ‘‘ The Empire of the Tsars.” Translated by 
Frances Hellman, Authorized edition for the United States 
and Europe, 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


THE FLY-LEAVES SERIES. 
Printed in dainty style on deckel-edged paper, full rough ooze-calf, 
circuit edges, 16mo, $1.75. 
8. Taz Kono Crus. By Fg nou Taylor. With a Prologue by 
Richard Henry Stoddard. OvELS BY Eminent Hanns. iy 


Wm. M. Thackeray. 1. Verses anp Fiy-Leaves. By Chafles 
Stuart Calverley. 


LOVE POEMS OF THREE CENTURIES, 


1690-1890. Compiled by Jussrz F. O’Donnzext. Volume I., English, 


Scottish, Irish. Volume II., American. New edition, two 
volumes, 16mo, in box, $2.50. 
A new edition of this popular work in suitable covers for the 
Holidays. The two volumes are attractively put up in a box and 
will recommend themselves for a holiday gift. 


THE SECRET OF PANKIND. 


With Some 8 lar Hints Gathered in the Elsewheres, or After- 
Life; from n Prominent Personages; as also some brief 
account of the Planet Mercury and its institutions. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 








PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE, 


as Representative Arts. By Gzorcz L. Raymonp, author of 
‘* Poetry as a Representative Art,” ‘‘ The Genesis of Art- 
Form,” etc., etc. Pally illustrated. 12mo, $2.50. 


OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


POETRY AS A REPRESENTATIVE ART. 
Amply illustrated with quotations from the best authors. Crown 
8vo, pp. xv. and 846, $1.75. 
* Certainly of its kind nothing has been offered the American 
public so excellent as this.”—Hartford Pvst. 
THE GENESIS OF ART-FORI1, 
An Essay in aneree Aisthetics. Fully illustrated, pp. xxii. 
and 811, $2 25 
‘“*A book that possesses not only singular value, but singular 
charm.”—WV. Y. Zimes. 
ART IN THEORY, 
An introduction to the Study of Comparative Asthetics. 12mo, 
pp. vill. and 266, $1.75. 


“He helps make the United States more ready for the day when 
true Art shall abound much more widely, and be understood much 
more clearly.”"— Public Opinion. 


RHYTHM AND HARIIONY IN POETRY AND IMUSIC. 

Together with ‘‘ Music as a Representative Art.” Two Essays in 
Comparative Aisthetics. 12mo, pp. xxiii. and 844, $1.75. 

‘* Prof. Raymond has chosen a delightful subject, and he treats 
it with all the charm of narrative, and hign thought and profound 
study.”—New Orleans States. 

GREAT IMEN’S SONS. 
Stories of the Sons of Great Men from Socrates to Napoleon. A 
book for boys. By Exsrives 8, Brooks, author of ‘‘ Historic 
Boys,” ‘‘ Historic Girls,” etc. Fully iliustrated, 8vo, $1.50. 


Holiday Number of ‘‘ Notes on New Books,” a Quarterly Bulletin, sent on receipt of 3 stamps. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, ee 





- 27 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
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A NEW CHILD'S STORY BY MRS. BURNETT 
Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress 








8vo, price $1.50. For sale by all booksellers. 


Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster writes: “ The day we first read 
it will stand ever after among the red-letter days of life. It is 
a story to be marked with a white stone, a strong, sweet, true 
book, touching the high-witer mark of excellence, and sure to 
become a popular favorite.” Fully cllustrated by Birch, square 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, - 


DODO OS6S0O68 29S9SO0S8 


HENRY C. PERRY, Auctioneer, 


1152 and 1154 Broadway, cor. 27th Street 
VICTORIA HOTEL. 


Commencing Tuesday morning, Dec. 10, 
at 10:30 o'clock. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS 


CONSISTING OF ‘ 
A LARGE PART OF THE LIBRARY OF ia LATE 
JOHN HOBY, OF HOLLYWOOD. 


THE WHOLE OF THE SMITH LIBRARY, 
OF NEWBURGH, 


AND 


A LARGE PART OF THE ROBINSON LIBRARY, 
oFr wig ISLAND, 


SOME OF THE COLLECTION he rats LATE 
WILLIAM J. FLOREN 


And many other works of merit ie i paper dee 

past 15 years by CARLTON-REGAND, who is ret 

from the old book business, and will in future con- 
fine his attention to new booksonly. _—. 


The Whole to be sold Without Reserve. 
Now on Exhibition, with Catalogue. 


New York. 


BOS O0SOSOSHOSOO SHOTS 
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Handsome New Illustrated Books 
Suitable for Holiday Gifts 








This deborete and esbaaiive work is the fruit of years of 
Cyclopedia of most "kel and Suet saa eenty Snduent bee =; Bho obtain the 
Architecture Pete apr ees Me Lmao mg monuments described, end the 
In Italy, Eevaat and the The wealth of ilustra- 
ion not on uminates page 

text, 4 it so eff ct- Pho Mihtennctg 8 and 
W. P. P. P ouetellow Wwely as to produce a sumptuous over 250 Text Illustrations. 
This edition limited to yoo } and carefully lied. ‘bibliog -, tindleg” —_ 

———. _o for America copay add really to the value 626.00 net. 





Correggio, His Life, His Friends, and His Time 
One of the most important art works of the day. The author, 
~ Cossate Pzoet, is the Saenater rad ong “wo AR . ond, With 16 full-page 
rt many years’ stu ec has dev oO x, 
22d" the facilities “4 ae A him m by the Italian Government stands as P nonigaars vee 3 P lates and 
= the first -_ ving ory m, me oubpeet, St eomengenat feta Tex t Titestenthons. 
Ceadeden ch, form ng of the volume a sumptuous work, uniform 
in style with the handsome “Life of Rembrandt,” by Michel, issued | Royal 8vo. 12.00 net. 


two years ago. 
The 
‘Art of Living 


By Robert Grant 


**It treate of the Income, the Dwelling, Education, Occupation, 


the Summer 


wit and fancy, 


add to the ee of a 

very handsome book.” — 

Advertiser, 

The Bachelor’s Christmas and Other Stories 
by Robert Grant 


“One of the handsomest volumes of the year. 


By Henry Van Dyke illustrated. Pe 


the 
ed aes the way 
a delightful study. * Boston 


These are practical 
and Robert Grant 
them with his characteristic 


With 21 a age 
cheerful, inal, witty, and kindly satirical. Hie stories are en- 
tertaining. lear, and more than satisfactory 1 in the’ after-glow they | Baus A.B D, bitnon, fevie 
cause.”—-Foston Times, go i2mo, 91.60. 


“Th idl i sgh 
Little Rivers | acqsidsasinent protien pred eh 
A Book of Essays in | authorthrough delightful 
Profitable Idleness aa in his 





Problem, etc. 
lems, 


eals with 





With 135 Illustrations by 
©, D. Gibson 


B. W. Cinedinet, 
and W, 
12mo, $2, 


The illustrations 





lle eee 





Mr. Grant is Ilustra- 





The ay E beautifully 
N.Y. Observer, 


Constantinople, by F. Marion Crawford 


Me, ve ge takes his readers on a pleasure excursion th h 
, and pointe out all the beauties and the history-la ioden 
The ee} illustrations admirably complete 


¢ plantation, and is egy 
Chant Meh Lady,’ and ‘Polly,’ 
It is a very dainty and hand- 
men of bookmak- 


rir. Page’s 
Unc’ Edinburg | 7255 
A Plantation Echo. ingly good,”"==» 


i . 
"Krhe iuetraiigne "are str 


| Poatonely Illustrated. 
12mo, $2.00. 





Fierteeted by 
win L. Weeks 
aaane 12mo, 61.50. 


Go et tae ‘8 stories, and has the true flavor of 


out ina style unfform with ‘ Marse 





»  epeemaiet by 
- Clinedinst. 
Geel’ folio, $1.50, 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








CHOICE ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOOKS. 
pee J. PRICE, No. 1004 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
wind ne nig a Catalogue of Choice and Rare’ English 
Books, includin repnoneniinns j seat Editions 
of Dickens, Thackeray, Legh H Hunt etc. ; ; Best Edi- 
tions of Standard Authors, and Choicely’ IMocerateg Works, 
mostly - aga bindings, which will be sent to any address on 

applicat 


(eey y  rn P Pe re re ey Ty 

— SA asx fp 
‘Whenever iy a 

LIBERAL book, address Grant. fb 


fore buying books Bening 
DISCOUNTS } for quotations. An 
ment of catalogues and special oe of Fe wage at 








EXCEPTIONAL SALE 
OF FINE ENCLISH 
BOOKS. ITEMS OF PE- 
CULIAR INTEREST AND 


RV 
QUALITY AND PRICE. 
CALL AND EXAMINE, 
ar A ota pg LIST. 
YOU. 
a?  HAGEMANN, 
H AVE., N. Y. 

















d i) “st GR ANT. stam: 
tJ 





New York, 
F Mention a messmo and receive a discount. 
os SOUTHERN HEROES ” 
(Riverside Press). 

> oth Bro. it top ane pease, Fine illustrations. 
i rmon based on informa- 
—- —- inquiry. ie 
*T look upon this book as a most valuable contri- 
Price, $3.00, all ae ang het thor for 
5 post-) au 
special rates to ministers and agents. 


PRESENT TO YOUR MINISTER 
le of hag ** Prine of Peace,” illustrated. 
dea: pom from readin g ‘Southern Heroes,’ which 
but on to the fo iiterature of 
F. G, CARTLAND, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. © 





NEW EDITION, 
Heaven the Country, Christ the Way. 
Selections from the Scriptures for avery, day in 


the year; with blank pages for journal Frontis- 
piece view of Jerusalem fro: a ue Jaffa Gate. 

White = old edition, with olive wood bead, 
book mark; 


Gold ai Green edition, with etched cover, 
75 cents. 
To be had from all booksellers, or can be ordered 


through Messrs, Dopp, MEAD & Co., 
149 Fifth Avenue, New ‘York. 


Books about Music. 


We have everything published that bears 
on Music. 

BIOGRAPHY, ¢. g:: 

Life of Chopin, by Fred. Niecks. 
HISTORY, ¢. g.: 

The History of Music, by Naumann. 
TECHNIQUE, ¢. g: 

The Pianists Art, by Carpe. 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS, ¢. g.: 

The Salabue Stradivari—a history 

of the famous violin, “Le Messie.” 

BELLES-LETTRES, ¢. g.: 

Charles Auchester, by Shepard. 

Letters of a Baritone, by Walker. 








Send for our Catalogue. You will find it 
convenient to get all your books about music at 


one place, é 
Wabash Ave. & Adams 


Lyon & Healy, “$,."" Cacaco. 


“ EVERYTHING KNOWN TO MUSIC.” 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


AUTOGRAPHS 
ano BOOK-PLATES 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Pourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 


A New Era in Bookselling. 


Papo ieibgfe. 81 Union Square, 


A i ereafter 
will sell eels: at SWEEPING RE bucrIONs tron ron 
LISHERS' PRICES, Book-buyers will thus be ouorese the 
opportunity-to atmo gy from an unrivalled non 
Standard and mt Literature, at PRICES as = LOW ad 
prevail ANYWHERE, with the added pr andl, prompt 
and intelligent service. 

ALL the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES,— 


Mail Orders receive peer dag ys 
Send for Brentano's Monthly hot a of New Books. Free on 


lication, 
BRENTANO’S, acoublisher Booksellers, Sattonera, 


RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—A 
Wittiam Evarts Benjamin, 1¢ W, aand St., New York, 
Catalogues issued continually. 























ones susker sania or any ben on ka write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 
H, WILLIAMS 
Dealer PB Paci Raga go lee Sets, vol- 
ames or single numbers, 


BACK numbers and sets of all For 


state wants to AMERICAN MAGASINE 
Excuance, De Menil Building, St, Leuis, Mo. 


2 Copies Edition de Luxe ‘‘ T " uncut,each $20. 
E& ‘ 
OSBORN! 


To Publishers 


The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is ‘* the first /éterary journal in America.” It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news. 
[t is devoted to literature and the arts. 
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the house of Walter 


-.. in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 


many misleading 


Chocolates on this 


Fe used in their manufactures. 
A Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Timely Warning. 


~ The great success of the chocolate preparations of 


of their name, labels, and. wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 


Baker & Co. (established 


and unscrupulous imitations 


continent. No chemicals are 


& CO., Limited, 








EDUCATIONAL 


a Geese TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 


1685, 
§ East i4tu Streeert, N, Y. 











CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. Christmas vacation Dec, 19th to Jan. 6th 
“ hy te Siuat J. SMITH, Principal. 


oN ioe BOARDING AND DAY 
Se Thelher Pines Francis T. pace Ty Kassel, Bb, Revise. 


NEW YORK 



































NEW YORK CiTY 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


' 926 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Drrgcror. 
Prin a5 Year 1895-96 


resshs grat Rage to May 1st, The faculty 


pre Pm sare ser" - 


HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Riverside Daive, 
Sgth and 86th Streets, New York, 


ty OS ggg 


- REY. B. SMEDES, A.M. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Py ete Gee oe nn 
aie Pe 
"Handy-Binder 


| The Citic ben year, with Binder, $3.50. 





























Are now offering a fine selection of Dress 
Patterns of this season’s importation. 


Cheviots, Tweeds, Serges, 
Checks, and Plaids. 


These are @ll suitable for Holiday 
Gifts, and will be marked at very low 


Broadeoay LK 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


JAEGER 


The Standard Underwear of the Worla, 


At Greatly Reduced Prices; 


In New-York City at our own stores only : 


Broadway, near 28th Street ; 
Branches : ie 153 wag below Cortland: St. 


Descriptive Catalogus Free by Mail. 








WwW be FOR . 
NEWSPAPERS all from Beinn Biggest 
Dailies to smallest weeklies every state. 











A cream of tartar baking 


Viatted’ Statse eat <e of all fa 
jg > Be ee —Latest United er 
par ep pol Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 


THE DRAMA 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 4th Ave. & 23d St. 
(8 P.M.) Dania. Frowman, Manager. 
“THE HOME SECRETARY.” 
A Society Comedy-Drama. 
By R. C. Canton 


FOR YOUR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
DuretDeiciouslll 





















ALWAYS Ac 
863 BROAC 





Mail orders receive prompt and careful chvalion. ‘ 
LEADERSHIP means Cont: leadership 
implies progress. Tacitly edged over 
many competitors shows undeniable merit, Remixc- 
TON STANDARD 0 ee eo aT 
WyckorP, SEAMANS & Bewepict, 397 N.Y, 








EMORIALS 


Pay oan Rn bg coe re a 

order —" 
Correspondence invited, 

J. & R. LAMB, 


59 CARMINE ST., N. Y, 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, ; 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


ite New Old South and Art Ciub, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 
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Sarah Barmhardt wie: 


| “Recamier Cream is delicious | 
'| for the skin. Send me another 
| dozen.” 





For Sale Everywhere, 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER | 
131 West 31st Stneet. 























THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 











—— 


Liane sree ee ES ae ae Le YN ea Cll 














